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BADEN=BADEN. 

In  three  things  the  iron  Romans,  who 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  overran  the  whole  of  western 
Europe,  left  enduring  and  unmistakable 


tive — were  the  towers,  the  roads  and  the 
baths.  In  their  own  home  beneath  the 
sunny  southern  sky,  these  stern  warriors 
had  shown  the  same  tendencies  in  their 
public    works    and     constructions.        Of 


BADEN-BADEN,  GERMANY. 


signs     of     their     visit.         These      three  |  cours       in    place    of    the    rude    military 

things — not     always     appearing    at     the  |  towers    built    by    the    legions    in    Gaul, 

same    place,    yet    existing    with    enough  Britain     and     along      the      Rhine,      the 

prominence     to     have     become    distinc-  I  Italian      landscape      showed       memorial 
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temples  tablets  and  columns.  But  the 
great  military  roads  of  the  empire  were 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  rich  coun- 
try between  the  snowy  Alps  and  the 
blue  Mediterranean;  they  stretched 
away  through  forest  and  plain,  across 
bounding  river  and  smiling  valley 
almost  to  the  northern  ocean,  and  from 
the  headwaters  of  the  Danube  to  the 
shores  of  the  turbulent  Atlantic.  So 
also  with  their  baths.  Cleanliness 
must  have  been  held  in  high  esteem  by 
this  stout  soldier  empire;  for  not  only 
in  Rome,  where  senators  and  patricians 
might  lave  their  tender,  well-fed  bodies 
in  perfumed  water  rippling  in  costly 
marble  or  bejewelled  pools,  but  also  at 
the  furthermost  outposts  of  the  empire, 
the  public  baths  were  as  much  a  feature 
of  their  permanent  settlement  as  were 
the  fortifications  of  their  camp.  Thus, 
while  we  find  crumbling  Roman  towers 
at  Mayence  and  in  Brittany,  and  Roman 
roads  in  Burgundy  and  the  Black 
Forest,  and  Roman  coins  and  silver 
plate  in  Hesse  and  even  in  Devonshire, 
we  also  find  the  well-preserved  ruins  of 
Roman  baths  in  Paris,  in  many  of  the 
half-forgotten  towns  of  Spain,  in  the 
fine  old  cathedral  city  of  Treves,  and  in 
the  beautiful  little  town  which  the  artist 
has  here  depicted,  Baden,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Baden  and  the  Empire  of  Germany. 
It  would  have  been  very  strange  if 
the  invaders,  whose  mighty  military 
road  through  Germany  may  still  be 
traced  along  the  Black  Forest,  had 
overlooked  the  natural  resources  and 
beauty  of  this  most  typical  of  watering- 
places.  It  was  almost  in  their  direct 
way,  for  here  were  warm  and  medicinal 
springs  grouped  at  a  point  that  might 
be  deemed  the  very  entrance  to  that 
forest.  They  made  a  settlement,  and 
added  to  their  usual  practice  of  bathing 
in    the    waters    the    now    more    popular 


practice  of  drinking  them.  Lo,  there 
were  health  and  vigor  and  appetite  in 
both  the  inward  and  the  outer  use  of 
the  bubbling  product  of  the  springs! 
And  though  the  world  is  nearly  two 
thousand  years  older  now  than  then,  it 
has  never  ceaesd  to  appreciate,  and  has 
done  very  little  to  improve  upon,  the 
discovery  those  rare  old  Roman  way- 
farers made. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  readers  of  the 
Juvenile  to  be  told  all  about  the  num- 
ber of  people  and  of  churches  and  of 
j  soldiers  that  the  ancient  city  contains. 
Its  age  ought  to  secure  it  against  irre- 
verent or  dreary  treatment;  and  yet 
there  is  a  part  of  its  career  that,  how- 
ever discreditable,  cannot  be  silently 
passed  over.  I  refer  to  the  era  of 
gambling  which  onl}'  a  few  years  ago 
was  brought  to  an  end.  Previously  it 
had  flourished  unchecked,  and  made  of 
the  fair  surroundings  a  veritable  plague 
spot  like  Monte  Carlo  is  today.  Those 
were  the  days  of  Baden-Baden's  great 
supremacy  among  the  world's  watering- 
places.  The  fast  set,  the  newly-rich, 
the  purse-proud,  the  keen  sharpers  and 
their  rich  but  dull  victims — each  felt 
that  life  had  not  yielded  all  its  pleasures 
until  Baden-Baden  had  been  visited  and 
its  vices  witnessed  and  participated  in. 
But  public  sentiment  has  been  growing 
healthier  within  the  last  half  century, 
and  open  gambling  at  the  watering 
places  is  no  more.  Baden  has  gained 
in  respect  what  it  may  have  lost  in 
popularity,  and  in  credit  what  it  may 
have  lost  in  money.  It  is  today  probably 
the  second  in  importance  of  watering- 
places  in  interior  Europe,  and  its  con- 
tinued prosperity  would  seem  to  be 
assured  by  the  excellence  of  its  waters, 
the  gentleness  of  its  climate  and  the 
beauty  of  its  suburbs  and  surrounding 
scenery.        Everything      is     high-priced 
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enough  to  keep  its  constituency  select, 
and  the  nobility  and  wealth  of  every 
European  country  are  always  repre- 
sented in  its  Trinkhalle  and  Conversations- 
haus.  It  only  remains  to  be  said,  in 
order  to  guard  against  confusion,  that 
while  the  town's  name  is  really  Baden, 
it  is  usually  called  Baden-Baden,  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  Badens 
in  the   continent  of  Europe.  C. 


IN  EARLY  DAYS. 


My  Introduction  to  Mormonism. 

[CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE  369. 1 

During  the  winter  a  company  was 
made  up,  and  a  day  fixed  on  which  we 
should  be  ready  to  set  out  for  the  Val- 
ley. The  day  was  some  time  in  the 
latter  part  of  July,  it  may  have  been 
August.  The  place,  I  think,  where 
we  were  to  gather  was  called  Pleasant 
Valley,  afterwards  called  Hang  Town, 
and   I   believe  is  now  called   Marysville. 

Quite  a  few  of  the  Battalion  boys 
ound  work  from  Captain  Sutter,  a  fine, 
generous-hearted  German  gentleman, 
living  where  the  city  of  Sacramento 
now  stands,  then  called  Sutter's  Fort  or 
Sutter's  Embrakadoro.  Mr  Sutter  was 
budding,  among  other  improvements,  a 
saw  mill  at  this  time  and  the  mill-dam 
and  tail-race  were  principally  the  work 
of  the  Battalion  boys.  Others  of  the 
Battalion  found  employment  in  and 
around  San  Francisco  during  the  winter 
months. 

My  business  prospered  during  the 
winter  and  I  was  enabled  to  add  consid- 
erable to  the  means  I  brought  with  me 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  During  the 
winter  I  loaned  to  President  Samuel 
Brannan  some  $500  which  he  invested 
in  goods  and  fitted  out  a  pack  train  and 
sent  it  into  Lower  California  on  a  trading 


expedition  among  the  Spaniards  and 
Mexicans.  The  venture  did  not  prove 
very  successful  and  I  had  much  trouble 
to  get  my  means  back  from  him  and 
took  part  of  it  in  horses  and  pack 
saddles.  I  mention  this  circumstance 
to  show  that  Bro.  Brannan  was  not 
blessed  at  this  time  with  much  wealth, 
although  in  a  few  months  from  this 
period  he  was  a  very  wealthy  man.  He 
advised  me  to  go  into  partnership  with 
him  in  buying  up  real  estate  which,  at 
this  time,  was  very  low  in  San  Francisco: 
city  lots  could  be  purchased  for  from 
$10  to  $50  per  lot,  that  is,  out  on  the 
sand  hills  and  in  the  business  portion 
they  could  be  bought  for  from  $100  to 
$250.  I  told  Bro.  Brannan  that  I  did 
not  feel  it  my  duty  to  remain  there  and 
go  into  speculation;  that  I  had  agreed 
to  start  for  Salt  Lake  with  a  company 
in  July  and  gather  with  the  heads  of  the 
Church.  He  did  all  he  could  to  dissuade 
me  from  my  purpose,  intimating  that 
the  Church  would  be  obliged  to  abandon 
that  desert  country  where  they  had  set- 
tled and  emigrate  to  California,  for  he 
did  not  believe  they  could  sustain  them- 
selves in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  there- 
fore what  a  nice  thing  it  would  be  for  me 
to  invest  in  real  estate  and  have  som" 
to  sell  when  the  emigrants  should 
come. 

Thus  was  I  tempted  to  remain  in  that 
land  and  wait  for  the  Church  to  come 
to  me.  The  Lord  blessed  me,  however, 
with  a  great  desire  to  gather  with  the 
people  of  God  who  had  been  driven 
many  times  from  their  homes  among 
Christians  and  now  had  been  led  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Lord  and  His  Prophet 
Brigham,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
midst  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  far 
removed  as  possible  from  their  former 
Christian  neighbors  and  red  hot  perse- 
cutors,  where  they  could  live    in    peace 
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in  the  midst  of  hostile  Indians,  rather 
than  among  so-called  Christians.  I  was 
filled  with  a  great  desire  to  see  the 
Prophet  and  living  Apostles  of  the 
Lord,  who  held  the  authority  to  build 
up  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  in 
this  my  da}'  and  generation.  This 
thought  seemed  to  engross  my  whole 
soul,  and  I  felt  that  Zion  would  soon 
be  redeemed,  and  I  wanted  to  do  all  I 
could  to  help  forward  the  work.  I  re- 
member feeling  verj  sorrowful  because 
I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  being 
with  the  Church  from  the  commence- 
ment and  taking  part  in  the  trials  and 
fiery  persecutions  through  which  the 
Saints  had  been  called  to  wade,  all  the 
way  from  Kirtland  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Such  was  my  first  love  and  great 
zeal,  mixed,  no  doubt,  with  much  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  all,  as  I  look  back, 
I  am  led  to  thank  the  Lord  for  all  my 
experience,  for  if  I  had  not  been  blessed 
of  the  Lord  through  visions  and  dreams 
1  would  not  have  left  that  land  when  I 
did. 

During  the  winter  I  attended  meetings 
regularly.  There  was  not  many  preach- 
ing meetings.  We  had  prayer  meetings, 
or  testimony  meeings,  quite  regularly.  I 
was  greatly  blessed  in  attending  these, 
where  I  could  hear  the  Saints  testify  of 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  how 
they  knew  Joseph  Smith  was  a  true  pro- 
phet. I  did  not  witness  any  of  the  mir- 
aculous gifts  of  the  Gospel  in  any  of  our 
meetings  as  I  remember;  I  did  not  seek 
after  them  as  a  sign  of  the  truth,  but  I  did 
pray  for  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  and  dis- 
cernment of  spirits,  to  know  evil  spirits 
from  good  spirits.  I  also  prayed  for  the 
gift  of  preaching  that  I  might  be  able 
to  tell  my  fellow-men  how  to  be  saved. 
I  commenced  bearing  testimony  immed- 
iately after  I  was  baptized.  I  made  it 
a  rule  that   in   every  meeting   where    an 


opportunity  was  given  I  would  rise  and 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  truth  as  far  as 
the  Lord  had  revealed  it  to  me:  this 
gave  me  an  increase  of  faith.  I  longed 
to  return  and  visit  my  parents  and 
kindred  in  Long  Island,  and  tell  of  the 
pearl  of  great  price  which  I  had  found, 
believing  in  my  heart  that  they  too 
would  see  it,  and  embrace  it  with  glad- 
ness. This  I  many  years  afterwards 
found  to  not  be  the  case,  for  not  one 
soul  of  all  my  father's  house  has  re- 
ceived my  testimony. 

In  the  forepart  of  May,  1848,  if  my 
memory  is  not  at  fault,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Mormon  Battalion, 
while  engaged  in  digging  out  a  tail  race 
for  Captain  Sutter's  saw  mill,  dis- 
covered some,  to  them,  queer  looking 
substance,  mixed  among  the  sand  and 
gravel,  which  they  were  removing.  A 
few  small  specimens  were  gathered  up 
and  sent  down  to  San  Francisco  to 
President  S.  Brannan,  stating  in  the 
letter,  as  I  have  the  story,  that  "if  this 
is  good  for  anything  there  is  lots  of  it 
here,"  Brothers  Hudson  and  Willis  and 
one  other  brother  were  considered  dur- 
ing those  early  days  as  the  real  dis- 
coverers. This  discovery  caused  one  of 
the  greatest  revolutions  or  movements 
this  generation  has  witnessed.  Brannan 
obtained  the  credit  of  a  firm  doing 
business  in  San  Francisco,  and  bought 
a  big  load  of  mixed  cargo,  and  chartered 
every  launch  or  small  sloop  and  schooner 
then  plying  between  San  Francisco  and 
Sutter's  fort,  some  150  miles  up  the 
Sacramento  River,  for  twenty  days,  and 
commenced  sending  forward  all  kinds  of 
goods  to  meet  the  great  demand  soon 
to  follow,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his 
charters  (twenty  days)  he  was  compara- 
tively a  rich  man. 

Now  commenced  one  of  the  wildest 
scenes    I    ever    witnessed.       Everything 
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seemed  turned  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
All  old  lines  of  order  were  completely 
broken  up,  and  men,  and  women,  too, 
became  almost  beside  themselves,  and  a 
wild,  mad  rush  to  get  to  the  mines 
seized  everybody.  Captains  and  crews 
deserted  their  ships  moored  in  the  bay, 
and  fled  helter  skelter  for  the  region  of 
gold.  Lawyers  left  their  offices,  priests 
left  their  flocks,  merchants  and  clerks 
left  their  business,  servants  and  laborers 
left  their  employers,  and  San  Francisco 
became  almost  depopulated,  as  it  were, 
in  a  day.  Commodities  of  all  kinds 
immediately  took  a  fabulous  rise.  You 
could  not  get  service  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary kind  for  less  than  five  dollars  a 
day,  and  wages  soon  ran  up  to  $16  or 
an  ounce  of   gold  dust  a  day. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  would  like  to 
know  how  this  gold  craze  affected  the 
writer.  I  must  confess  I  too  caught  the 
fever,  sold  out  my  caboose  at  what  now 
would  seem  a  fabulous  price,  and  mount- 
ed one  of  my  mustang  ponies  and  set 
out  in  haste  for  Santa  Cruse  Mountain, 
some  sixty  miles  or  more  south  of  San 
Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
some  quicksilver. 

There  was  a  mine  there  where  this 
article  wat  produced.  I  had  heard  that 
quicksilver  was  necessary  in  the  gold 
mines  to  gather  the  fine  gold  with,  so 
I  thought  I  would  go  well  equipped, 
and  make  a  good  pile  in  short  order. 
On  my  journey  when  I  rested  or  slept  I 
would  hold  fast  my  lariat  or  rope  at- 
tached to  my  horse,  for  fear  he  would 
be  stolen,  as  men  in  the  mad  rush  to 
the  mines  did  not  scruple  to  seize  hold 
of  anything  loose  that  would  aid  them 
on  their  journey  to  the  land  of  gold. 

I  found  the  quicksilver  mine  situated 
high  up  on  the  mountain,  a  very  rough, 
zig-zag  road  leading  up  to  it.  The 
metal  was  obtained   by  washing  the  ore 


in  great  iron  pots,  with  heavy  iron 
covers,  oval  in  shape,  nearly  like  the 
pot  itself,  under  which  a  fire  was  kept, 
sufficient  to  melt  out  the  silver,  which 
was  received  into  another  large  cast- 
iron  pot.  I  purchased  twenty-five  pounds 
of  quicksilver,  at  $2  per  pound,  put  it 
into  a  couple  of  double  thick  glass 
junk  bottles,  and  then  wrapped  my 
leggins  round  them,  and  securely  hitched 
one  on  each  side  of  the  loggerhead  of 
my  saddle,  as  only  a  sailor  knows  how 
to  do,  and  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

This  journey  occupied  some  four  days. 
On  my  return  I  set  out  fixing  up  a  pack 
train  for  the  mines,  and  in  a  short  time 
I  was  on  the  road  with  an  outfit  such  as 
I  could  make  up  in  haste,  consisting  of 
flour,  bacon,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  rice  and 
such  things  as  could  be  obtained  at  that 
time  in  the  market.  A  dollar  a  pound 
for  nearl)'  everything  in  the  way  of  pro- 
visions was  the  price.  Of  mining  tools, 
I  took  pick-ax,  shovel  and  some  large 
milk  pans  to  wash  gold  with.  In  about 
ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  news  of 
the  discover)',  I  arrived  with  my  outfit 
at  Mormon  Island,  as  it  was  called, 
situated  some  twenty-five  miles  above 
Sutter's  Fort.  Here  the  principal  placer 
digging  was  being  done  at  this  date,  as 
I  recollect,  but  the  whole  country  was 
full  of  prospectors  for  miles  and  miles 
around,  so  fast  had  people  gathered. 
Mexicans  in  large  numbers  had  left  their 
ranches  with  crops  read)'  for  harvesting, 
and  gathered  here  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rich  suddenly. 

In  company  with  two  parties  by  the 
name  of  Blanchard  and  Goss,  who  were 
fellow-passengers  with  me  from  the 
Islands,  I  took  up  a  small  claim  on  Mor- 
mon Island — I  don't  think  it  was  over 
twenty-four  feet  square.  Here  I  labored 
some  thirty  days  washing  out  the  gold, 
which  was  quite  coarse,  frequently  find- 
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ing  nuggets  worth  §10  to  $20;  but  the 
general  dust  was  smaller  than  ordinary 
grains  of  wheat.  As  we  would  wash, 
we  would  lay  the  gold  out  on  flat  rocks 
on  buckskin  or  cotton  cloth  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  At  evening  we  would  clean  it 
by  blowing  out  everything  we  could 
with  our  breath  and  place  it  in  buckskin 
sacks.  We  also  did  considerable  trad- 
ing with  the  Indians.  They  would 
bring  in  some  fine  specimens  which 
they  learned  to  find  by  "dry  digging" 
as  it  was  called.  Beads,  salt  and  sugar 
were  the  principal  articles  they  would 
barter  for  at  this  early  day.  For  these 
articles  the  poor  Indian  was  made  to 
pay  enormous  prices. 

My  quicksilver  I  took  so  much  pains 
to  obtain  did  me  no  good,  it  was  not 
required  in  mining  this  kind  of  gold. 
People  soon  began  to  come  from  differ- 
ent parts.  The  news  flew  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind,  and  in  thirty  days  I  should 
judge  there  were  some  ten  thousand 
people  gathered  up  and  down  the  banks 
of  those  rivers,  embracing  many  nation- 
alities. Stores,  saloons,  and  all  that 
follow  in  the  wake  of  mining  camps 
sprang  up  as  by   magic. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  as  near  as 
I  can  remember,  I  quit  mining  and 
divided  the  results  with  my  partners.  I 
certainly  never  made  money  so  fast  as 
during  the  time  I  spent  digging  gold 
and  trading  with  the  Indians  those  few 
days.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  us  to 
clean  up  rom  one  day's  work  $250  to 
$300. 

My  partner  Blanchard  was  baptized 
and  joined  the  Church,  and  was  drowned 
afterwards  in  the  Santa  Cruse  Mountains 
during  a  great  flood. 

(TO  BE  CONTINUED.) 


Life  without  love  is  living  death. 


THISTLE  AND    ROPEWALK. 

"Such  a  mite  as  I  can  do  no  good," 
is  the  general  impression  of  our  boys 
and  girls,  when  they  are  urged  to  do 
what  they  can  for  the  good  work.  But 
smaller,  humbler  instruments  than  you 
God  has  made  use  of  to  do  great  work 
in  this  world. 

A  great  army,  many  years  ago,  in- 
vaded Scotland.  They  crept  on  steathily 
over  the  border,  and  prepared  to  make 
a  night  attack  on  the  Scottish  forces. 
There  lay  the  camp,  all  silently  sleep- 
ing in  the  starlight,  never  dreaming 
that  danger  was  so  near.  The  Danes, 
to  make  their  advance  noiseless,  came 
forward  barefooted.  But  as  they  neared 
the  sleeping  Scots,  one  unlucky  Dane 
brought  his  broad  foot  down  squarely 
on  a  bristling  thistle.  A  roar  of  pain 
was  the  consequence,  which  rang  like  a 
trumpet  blast  through  the  sleeping 
camp.  In  a  moment  each  soldier  had 
grasped  his  weapon,  and  the  Danes 
were  thoroughly  routed.  The  thistle 
was  from  that  time  adopted  as  the  na- 
tional emblem  of  Scotland. 

By  the  harbor  of  New  London  there 
was  once  a  long,  old  ropewalk,  with  a 
row  of  square  window-holes  fronting 
the  water.  In  the  time  of  the  war  a 
British  admiral  was  cruising  off  that 
coast  and  had  a  very  good  chance  to 
enter  and  destroy  the  town.  He  re- 
plied that  he  should  have  done  it,  "if 
it  hadn't  been  for  that  formidable  long 
fort,  whose  guns  entirely  commanded 
the  harbor."  He  had  been  scared  off 
by  the  old  ropewalk! 

God  has  His  uses  for  even  the  sim- 
plest and  humblest  of  us.  Our  great 
business  should  be  to  find  out  what  the 
Lord  would  have  us  do,  and  then  do 
it  with  all  our  might,  and  mind,  and 
strength ! 
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EDITORIAL  THOUGHTS. 


Holiday  Observances. 

The  "month  of  roses"  and  of  young 
men  and  maiden  graduates  is  passing 
away,  and  the  season  brings  us  swiftly 
to  the  hot,  dusty  month  of  July,  with 
its  noise  and  patriotism,  its  memories 
of  glorious  achievements  in  the  distant 
past,  and  of  shocking  and  needless  ac- 
cidents within  mental  recall  of  almost 
every  one  of  us.  We  cannot  feel,  in 
view  of  the  unhappy  recollections  which 
this  latter  phase  of  the  subject  arouses, 
to  take  back  or  to  modify  in  any  degree 
the  editorial  utterances  that  appeared 
in  these  columns  nearly  a  year  ago, 
under  the  caption  '  Patriotism  is  not 
Barbarism."  Rather  would  we,  by  giv- 
ing early  repetition  to  these  thoughts, 
offer  timely  warning  and  make  more 
emphatic  protest  against  a  practice 
that  has  every  year  claimed  its  victims 
and  that  will  expect  tnis  year  to  do  the 
same. 

By  no  means  would  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce a  spirit  of  forgetfulness  as  to  the 
noble  deeds  of  the  patriots  who  made 
America  free,  or  of  the  brave  Pioneers 
who  sought  out  and  settled  these  peace- 
ful vales  of  the  mountains.  The 
memory  of  such  deeds  and  such  men 
should  ever  be  kept  green.  When  on 
the  Fourth  of  July  we  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  American  independence, 
the  occasion  should  be  one  to  make  us 
value  liberty  the  more  through  remem- 
bering what  it  cost;  and  when  on  the 
Twenty-Fourth  we  observe  the  anniver- 
sary of  Utah's  birth,  we  should  be 
moved  to  gratitude  for  all  that  the  Lord 


has  done  for  His  people  both  before 
and  since  the  little  band  of  travelers 
camped  where  now  our  stately  city 
stands.  The  days  come  none  too  often 
for  the  commemoration  of  events  of  such 
importance;  and  it  is  good  to  tell  the 
great  story  over  year  after  year,  that 
even  in  the  smallest  hearer  the  lesson 
may  be  well  grounded  and  its  results 
begin  to  be  understood,  and  that  even 
the  youngest  heart  may  learn  to  throb 
and  swell  with  praise  and  pride  that 
such  a  heritage  can  be  enjoyed  by  us 
today  as  has  followed  from  the  two 
July  events  that  we  celebrate. 

So,  it  is  not  the  fact  of  our  observ- 
ance, but  the  manner  of  it,  that  this 
paper  has  taken  exception  to,  and  feel 
compelled  to  do  again.  These  two 
holidays  are  given  up  peculiarly  to  the 
making  of  noise.  Old  guns  and  pistols 
are  brought  out,  loaded  generously  and 
fired  continuously  from  before  daylight 
until  after  dark.  The  sleep  of  peaceful 
people  is  rudely  disturbed,  the  nerves 
of  the  sick  are  put  to  a  severe  strain, 
timid  childhood  and  shaking  age  alike 
must  suffer  and  yield  to  this  uncivilized 
notion  of  enjoyment  and  this  roaring 
display  of  so-called  patriotism.  From 
morn  till  night  the  din  and  turmoil 
continue;  and,  taking  pattern  from 
older  persons,  the  children  must  needs 
have  a  little  gunpowder,  a  few  matches, 
firecrackers,  torpedoes,  or  the  like. 
When  evening  comes  there  must  be 
fireworks — comets  with  screaming  tails, 
wheels  that  whiz  their  sparks  brilliantly 
but  dangerously  around,  baloons  that 
float  off  grandly,  perhaps  to  descend 
into  a  distant  neighbor's  stackyard, 
bursting  bombs,  bombarding  candles 
and  all  the  other  varieties  that  barbaric 
ingenuity  can  conceive  of.  And  after 
the  day  is  over,  and  all  this  powder  has 
been    burned,     all    this    noise    has    been 
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had,  and  ail  this  money  wasted,  what 
good  has  been  done?  Is  anybody  made 
a  better  citizen  by  it?  Has  any  useful 
lesson  been  taught?  Has  one  soul, 
except  perhaps  the  Chinese  manufac- 
turer of  the  fireworks,  been  made  one 
bit  happier  or  better? 

We  think  there  will  be  but  one 
answer  to  these  questions;  and  yet 
some  will  argue  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  fun  on  holidays,  and  that  in  such 
practices  as  we  have  named  there  is 
abundance  of  fun.  Few  readers  of  this 
paper,  we  hope,  will  be  so  unkind  to 
themselves  as  to  make  this  plea.  For 
no  person  of  proper  instincts  and  train- 
ing can  find  fun  or  pleasure  in  that 
which  annoys  or  disturbs  others,  and 
equally  unworthy  is  that  notion  of 
pleasure  which  consists  solely  in  de- 
struction and  waste,  such  as  is  the  ex- 
travagance of  spending  large  sums  of 
money  for  objects  that  perish  after  a 
single  flash.  But  these  are  only  the 
minor  grounds  of  our  objection.  Can 
anyone  tell  the  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  worth  of  property  that 
is  destroyed  every  year  in  Fourth  of 
July  fires?  Can  anyone  tell  what  such 
losses  have  amounted  to  in  Utah  alone? 
The  figures  would  be  appalling,  yet 
they  cannot  be  given  with  accuracy. 
But  everyone  knows  that  for  some  days 
after  each  of  these  July  holidays  the 
papers  teem  with  accounts  of  houses, 
barns,  stacks,  corrals,  etc.,  burned 
through  the  careless  use  of  powder  or 
fireworks. 

One  more  argument — the  weightiest 
and  most  serious  of  all.  Death  reaps  a 
great  harvest  from  such  occasions  as 
we  have  described.  Innocent,  tender 
children  by  the  score  have  been  laid 
away  in  their  graves  as  a  direct  result 
of  this  worse  than  foolish,  this  almost 
criminal,  way  of  observing  holidays.      A 


bursting  bomb  has  killed  one,  blood- 
poisoning  from  powder  has  caused  the 
death  of  another;  here  is  one  burned  to 
death  in  her  light,  pretty  holiday 
clothes,  there  is  one  horribly  torn  and 
mutilated  through  a  "torch"  being 
dropped  into  his  powder  can.  Where 
death  does  not  result,  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  accidents  of  more  or 
less  serious  nature;  fingers  shot  off, 
eyes  put  out,  faces  discolored,  even 
arms  and  legs  so  injured  as  to  make 
amputation   necessary. 

All  this  for  the  fun  of  firing  guns  and 
bombs  and  fireworks  on  a  holiday!  Is 
the  game  worth  its  tremendous  cost? 
Is  there  the  least  bit  of  sense  in  it,  in 
view  of  the  penalties  attached?  Is  it 
not  an  evidence  of  barbarism  rather 
than  of  patriotism?  In  all  conscience 
we  think  so;  and  the  more  strictly 
these  remarks  shall  be  taken  to  heart 
and  observed  by  both  parents  and 
children,  the  better  for  the  welfare  of 
all  concerned,  and  the  better  we  shall 
be  pleased. 


As  the  snow  gathers  together,  so  are 
our  habits  formed.  No  single  flake  that 
is  added  to  the  pile  produces  a  sensible 
change;  no  single  action  creates,  how- 
ever it  may  exhibit  a  man's  character; 
but  as  the  tempest  hurls  the  avalanche 
down  mountains,  and  overwhelms  the 
inhabitant  and  his  habitation,  so  passion, 
acting  upon  the  elements  of  mischief, 
which  pernicious  habits  have  brought 
together  by  imperceptible  accumulation, 
may  overthrow  the  edifice  of  trutn  and 
virtue. 

Some  of  the  petrified  wood  found  in 
Arizona,  it  is  said,  is  so  hard  that  steel 
tools  will  not  work  it,  the  petrification 
being  only  three  degrees  less  in  hard- 
ness than  the  diamond. 
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THE    ARTICLES    OF  FAITH. 

(Lectures  by    Elder  James  E.    Talmage,    before  the 
Oburch  University  Theology  Class,  Salt  Lake  City.) 

Sunday,    Feb.   25,    1394. 

7.  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  healing,  in- 
terpretation op  tongues,  etc. 

SPIRITUAL     GIFTS. 

In  present  usage,  the  term  Bible  de- 
signates the  collection  of  sacred  writings 
otherwise  known  as  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, containing  on  account  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  the  human  family; 
which  account  is  confined  wholly,  except 
in  the  record  of  ante-diluvian  events,  to 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.  The  word 
itself,  though  singular  in  form  is  the 
English  representative  of  a  Greek  plural, 
Biblia,  sigifying  literally  the  books.  The 
use  of  the  word  probably  dates  from  the 
fourth  century,  at  which  time  we  find 
Chrysostrom  [See  note  1]  employing  the 
term  to  designate  the  scriptural  books 
then  accepted  as  canonical  by  the  Greek 
Christians.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
idea  of  a  collection  of  books  predomi- 
nates in  all  early  usages  of  the  word; 
the  scriptures  were,  as  they  are,  com- 
posed of  the  special  writings  of  many 
authors,  widely  separated  in  time:  and 
from  the  striking  harmony  and  unity 
prevailing  throughout  these  diverse  pro- 
ductions, strong  evidence  of  their  au- 
thenticity may  be  produced.  A  very 
natural  division  of  the  biblical  record  is 
effected  by  the  earthly  work  cf  the  Sav- 
ior; the  written  productions  of  pre- 
Christian  times  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Old  Covenant;  that  of  the  Meridian 
of  Time,  and  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing, as  the  New  Covenant.*  The 
term  testament  gradually  grew  in  fame 
until  the  designations  Old  and  New 
Testaments  became  common.       The  Old 

*  I  Cor.  xi,  25  ;  see  also  Jer.  xxxi,  81. 


Testament   comprises    thirty-nine  books, 
conveniently  classified  as  follows: 

1.  The  Books  of  the  Law. 

2.  The  Historical  Books. 

3.  The  Poetical  Books. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Prophets. 

And  beside  these  certain  other  books 
have  received  partial  but  not  general 
recognition  as  canonical  records.  Such 
are  called  Apocryphal  Books,  (See  note  2). 

The  Books  of  the  Law,  the  first  five 
books  in  the  Bible  are  collectively  des- 
ignated as  the  Pentateuch,  penie — five, 
teuxos — volume);  and  were  known  among 
the  early  Jews  as  Torah,  or  the  law. 
Their  authorship  is  traditionally  ascrib- 
ed to  Moses,*  and  in  consequence  the 
"Five  Books  of  Moses"  is  another  com- 
monly used  designation. 

They  give  the  history,  brief  though  it 
be,  of  the  human  race,  from  the  creation 
to  the  flood,  from  Noah  to  Israel;  then 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  chosen 
people  through  their  period  of  Egyptian 
bondage:  thence  during  the  journey  of 
four  decades  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
camp  on  the  far  side  of  Jordan. 

2.  The  Historical  Books,  twelve  i  n 
number,  comprise  the  following:  Joshua, 
Judges,  Ruth,  I  and  II  Samuel,  I  and 
II  King,  I  and  II  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Nehemiah,  Esther.  They  tell  the  story 
of  the  Israelites  entering  the  land  of 
promise,  and  their  subsequent  career 
through  three  distinct  periods  of  their 
existence  as  a  people:  (1)  as  a  theocra- 
tic nation,  with  a  tribal  organization, 
all  parts  cemented  by  ties  of  religion 
and  kinship;  (2)  as  a  monarchy,  at 
first  a  united  kingdom,  later  a  house 
divided  against  itself;  (3)  as  a  partly 
conquered  people,  their  independence 
curtailed  by  the  hand  of  their  victors. 


•Ezra  vi,   8;    vii,   6.     Neb.,   viii,    1.     Matt,  xix, 
John  vii,  19.     Acts  in,  22. 
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3.  The  Poetical  Books  number  five, — 
Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon.  They  are 
frequently  spoken  of  as  the  Doctrinal  or 
Didactic  Works,  and  the  Greek  desig- 
nation Hagiographa  {agios — holy  and 
graphe — a  writing)  is  still  applied.  These 
are  of  widely  different  ages,  and  their 
close  association  in  the  Bible  is  proba- 
bly due  to  their  common  use  as  guides 
in  devotion  amongst  the  Jewish  churches. 

4.  The  Books  of  the  Prophets  comprise 
the  larger  works  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  Lamentations,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel; 
and  the  shorter  books  of  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum, 
Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zec- 
hariah,  and  Malachi.  These  give  the 
burden  of  the  Lord's  word  to  His 
people,  encouragement,  warning  and 
reproof  as  suited  their  condition,  be- 
fore, during  and  after  their  captivity. 
(See  note  3.) 

The  New  Testament  comprises 
twenty-seven  books,  conveniently  classi- 
fied as:  — 

1.  Historical. 

2.  Didactic. 

3.  Prophetic. 

1.  The  Historical  Books  include  the 
Four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The^authors  of  these  works 
are  spoken  of  as  the  evangelists,  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  Luke  and  John;  to  Luke 
is  ascribed  the  authorship  of  the  Acts. 
2.  The  Didactic  Books  comprise  the 
epistles;  and  these  we  may  arrange  thus: 
(1)  The  epistles  of  Paul,  comprising  (a) 
his  doctrinal  letters  addressed  to 
Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephe- 
sians,  Phillipians,  Colossians,  Thessalo- 
nians,  Hebrews;  (/>)  his  pastoral  com- 
munications to  Timothy,  Titus,  and 
Philemon. 

2.  The  General  epistles  of  James, 
Peter,  John  and  Tude. 


3.  The  Prophetic  Works,  consisting  of 
the   Revelation  of  John. 

The  original  language  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings  was,  with  few  excep- 
tions, Hebrew.  Some  parts  of  Ezra  and 
of  Daniel  appear  to  have  been  written 
in  a  Chaldean  dialect,  the  rest  in  He- 
brew. The  books  of  the  New  Testament 
first  appeared   in  Greek. 

Many  versions  of  the  Bible  have  been 
accepted  at  different  times.  The  earliest 
Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
known  to  history  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  mon- 
archs,  probably  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
though  it  may  have  been  begun  at  an 
earlier  time.  This  version  is  known  as 
the  Septuagint;  it  is  considered  the 
source  of  other  ancient  versions,  and 
was  the  one  extant  at  the  time  of 
Christ's  ministry  in  the  flesh.  It  is 
still  employed  by  the  Greek  Christians 
and  other  eastern  churches.  Revisions 
and  improved  translations  competed  for 
favor  with  the  Septuagint  during  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era; 
Theodotian,  Aquila,  and  Symmachus 
each  issuing  a  new  version.  One  of  the 
first  translations  into  Latin  was  the 
Italic  version,  probably  prepared  in  the 
second  century;  this  was  later  improved 
and  amended,  and  then  became  known  as 
the  Vulgate;  and  this  is  still  held  to  be 
the  authentic  version  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  This  version  included  both  Old 
and  New  Testaments. 

Many  English  versions,  some  frag- 
mentary, others  complete,  have  appeared 
since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  About  380  Wycliffe  presented 
an  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  made  from  the  Vulgate;  the 
Old  Testament  was  afterward  added. 
In  525  Tyndal's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  appeared;  this  was  included 
in    Coverdale's    Bible,    printed   in   1535, 
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and  constituting  the  first  vers'on  of  the 
complete  Bible.  Matthew's  Bible  dates 
from  1537:  Taverner's  Bible  1539,  and 
Cranmer's  Great  Bible  the  same  year. 
In  1560  the  Geneva  Bible  appeared;  in 
1568  the  Bishop's  Bible;  and  in  1611 
the  so-called  Authorized  English  Ver- 
sion, or  King  James'  translation,  this 
being  a  new  translation  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
made  by  forty-seven  scholars  at  the 
command  of  King  James  I.  This  has 
superceded  all  earlier  versions,  and  is 
the  form  now  in  current  use  among 
Protestants.  But  even  this  latest  and 
supposedly  best  version  of  the  word  of 
God  was  found  to  contain  many  and 
serious  errors;  and  in  1885  a  revised 
version  was  issued,  which,  however,  has 
not  yet  gained  general  circulation. 

Authenticity  of  the  Bible. —  How 
ever  interesting  and  instructive  these 
historical  and  literary  data  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures  may  be,  the  consideration  of 
such  is  still  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  books;  for  as  we,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world,  have  accepted  them  as  the  word 
of  God,  it  is  eminently  proper  that  we 
should  enquire  into  the  genuineness  of 
the  records  upon  which  our  faith  is  so 
largely  founded.  All  evidences  furn- 
ished by  the  Bible  itself,  such  as  its 
language,  historical  details,  and  the 
coincidences  of  its  contents  unite  in 
supporting  its  claim  to  genuineness,  as 
the  actual  works  of  the  authors  to  whom 
the  separate  parts  are  ascribed.  In  a 
multitude  of  instances  comparisons  are 
easy  between  the  biblical  record  and 
contemporary  history  not  scriptural, 
particularly  in  regard  tocography  and 
genealogy,  and  in  all  such  cases  strik- 
ing agreement  has  been  found.  And 
further  argument  exists  in  the  indivi- 
duality    maintained     by     each       writer, 


while  the  wondrous  unity  pervading  the 
whole  declares  the  operation  of  some 
single  guiding  influence  throughout  the 
ages  of  the  record's  growth;  and  this 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  power  of 
inspiration  which  operated  upon  all 
alike  who  were  accepted  as  instruments 
in  the  Divine  Hand  to  prepare  this 
book  of  books. 

Tradition,  contemporary  history,  lit- 
erary analysis,  and  above  and  beyond 
all  these,  the  test  of  prayerful  research, 
and  truth-seeking  investigation,  have 
ever  combined  to  prove  the  authenticity 
of  this  mighty  volume,  and  to  point  the 
way,  defined  within  its  lids,  leading 
again  to  the  Eternal  Presence. 

Errors  in  translation.  —  The  Latter- 
day  Saints  announce  a  reservation  in 
their  acceptance  of  the  current  Bible  as 
their  guide  in  faith  and  doctrine;  they 
believe  the  original  records  to  be  the 
word  of  God  unto  man,  and  as  far  as 
these  records  have  been  translated  cor- 
rectly, they  accept  the  translations  as 
equally  authentic.  The  English  Bible 
claims  to  be  a  translation  made  by  the 
wisdom  of  man;  in  its  preparation  the 
most  scholarly  divines  have  been  en- 
listed; not  a  version  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished in  which  even  the  unlearned 
cannot  perceive  errors.  Surely  then 
there  is  no  sacrilege  in  thus  reserving 
the  right  not  to  accept  the  parts  which 
are  so  plainly  at  fault.  And  after  all, 
an  impartial  investigator  has  cause  to 
wonder  more  at  the  paucity  of  errors 
than  that  errors  are  at  all  to  be  found. 
There  will  be,  there  can  be,  no  abso- 
lutely reliable  translation  of  these  or 
other  scriptures,  unless  it  be  effected 
through  the  bestowal  of  the  gift  of 
translation,  as  one  of  the  endowments  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  The  translator  must 
have  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  if  he 
would     render    in    another     tongue     that 
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prophet's  words;  and  the  wisdom  of 
man  leads  not  to  that  possession.  Let 
the  Bible  then  be  read  reverently,  and 
with  prayerful  care,  the  reader  ever  seek- 
ing the  light  of  the  Spirit  that  he  may 
discern   between  truth  and  error. 


1.  CHRYsosTROM.oneof  theGrecian  "church  fathers.*' 
His  use  of  the  term  biblia,  to  designate  the  scriptural 
writings  is  the  earliest  application  of  the  sort  yet 
found.  He  thus  entreated  his  people  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  riches  of  inspired  works: — "  Hear  I 
exhort,  all  vet  in  secular  life,  and  purchase  biblia,  the 
medicine  of  the  soul."  Speaking  of  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians lie  says,  "  They  have  the  biblia,  but  we  have  the 
treasures  of  the  bibha  ;  they  have  the  letters,  we  have 
the  letters  and  the  understanding." 

2.  The  Apocrypha  comprises  a  number  of  books  of 
doubtful  authenticity  though  such  have  been  at  times 
highly  esteemed.  Thus,  they  were  added  to  the 
Septuagint,  and  for  a  time  received  recognition  among 
the  Alexandrine  Jews.  However,  they  have  never 
been  generally  admitted,  being  of  uncertain  origin. 
They  are  not  quoted  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
designation  apocryphal  (meaning  hidden,  or  secret) 
was  first  applied  to  the  books  by  Jerome,  because  said 
he  "  the  church  doth  read  them  for  example  of  life  and 
instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  them 
to  establish  any  doctrine."  The  Roman  church  pro- 
fesses to  acknowledge  them  as  scripture,  action  to  this 
end  having  been  taken  by  the  council  of  Trent  (1546); 
though  the  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  the  works 
seems  still  to  exist  even  among  Roman  Catholic  digni- 
taries. 

3  The  Prophetical  Books  are  arranged  in  the  Bible 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  their  chronological  order,  the 
extent  of  the  contained  matter  placing  the  larger 
works  first.  The  chronological  arrangement  would 
probably  be  Jonah,  Joel,  Amos.  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  all  of  these  prophesied  previous  to 
the  captivity  ;  then  follow  Jeremiah,  Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  who  wrote  during  the  captivity ; 
then  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  after  the  return 
from  captivity. 


Moderate  as  far  as  possible  the  un- 
kindness  expressed  towards  others;  and 
do  not  fail  to  believe  that  if  the  other 
side  were  heard  a  different  aspect  of 
any  matter  would  be   presented. 

There  are  men  who  count  on  getting 
to  heaven  because  they  sometimes  give 
away  an  old  coat. 


POACHING   IN    BOHEMIA. 


An  Unexpected  Encounter. 

CHAPTER     XI. 

"Olive,  I  had  a  delightful  caller 
while  you  were  out,"  cried  Janet,  as 
Miss  Dalrymple  returned  from  the 
Whiffietrees  one  '  afternoon,  ^bringing 
with  her  the  careworn,  wearied  face  that 
she  invariably  wore    after    these    visits. 

" Indeed!" 

"A  charming  woman:  a  Mrs.  Lester. 
She  had  heard  of  you  through  one  of 
our  new  friends,  and  came  to  invite 
you  to  play  at  a  musicale  at  her  house 
next  Friday  night. " 

"How  much  will  she  pay  me?" 

"Olive  Dalrymple!" 

"I  am  sick  of  being  patronized  with- 
out adequate  compensation.  The 
Whiffletrees  are  enough  for  me,  and  I 
am  oppressed  by  a  painful  cons  ious- 
ness  that  I  have  let  myself  go  to  them 
too  cheap.  Hereafter,  such  matters  are 
a  question  of  dollars  and  cents.  People 
who  want  me  must  bid  high." 

"But,  Olive,  this  is  a  lady:  as  true 
and  sweet  a  woman  as  I  ever  saw.  I 
am  sure  that  she  means  it  as  a  delicate 
recognition  of  your  ability,  and  she  had 
fulfilled  every  exaction  of  courtesy,  even 
to  including  all  of  us  in  the  invitation." 

"You  and  Cliffe  may  go." 

"Olive,"  said  Janet  coaxingly,  com- 
ing up  close  to  the  tired  and  irritated 
girl,  and  removing  her  hat  while  she 
stroked  her  glossy  dark  hair — "Olive, 
our  sugar  gave  out  today,  and  we  shall 
have  no  staff  of  life  to  lean  on,  if  we 
do  not  get  a  sack  of  flour  some  time 
next  week.  1 — I  don't  approve  of  your 
mercenary  tone  at  all,  Olive,  but  if  you 
should  play  very  nicely- -and  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  no  one  there  to  compare 
with  you — it  might  lead  to  your  finding 
some  pupils. " 
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"  You  "fdear*T  little  schemer!"  cried 
Olive,  while  she  caught  one  of  the  little 
hands  and  pressed  it  ^agamst*!her  hot 
forehead.  '  But,  "child !  How  hard  and 
rough  your  hands  are  getting.  Is  it 
the  sweeping,  or  burning  them  so  often 
on  that  horrible  gas  range?" 

"It  isn't  the  range  at  all.  Don't 
libel  that!"  exclaimed  the  girl,  eagerly 
defending  the  occupation  so  congenial 
to  her.  "It  is  only  that  finger.  The 
buttonholes  do  it." 

"The  buttonholes?" 

"Yes,  the  buttonholes.  But,  Olive, 
Cliffe  is  not  to  know,  so  long  as  we 
can  keep  it  from  him.  I  have  taktn  a 
lot  of  shirts  to  finish  for  an  up-town 
manufactory.  They  pay  me  extra, 
because  I  make  such  beautiful  ones.  I 
am  going' to  make  lots  of  money.  A 
dollar  and  a  quarter  for  every  dozen 
shirts.  There  are  only  a  hundred  and 
thirty-two  buttonholes  in  a  dozen  shirts, 
and  thirty-six  buttons  to  sew  on,  aside 
from  the  gussets — twenty-four  of  them. 
By  rising  very  early,  and'working  very 
steadily,  and  sitting  up  very  late,  I 
think  I  might  almost  finish  half  a  dozen 
shirts  in  a  day.  Think  of  it!  Some 
firms  pay  only  seventy-five  cents  a 
dozen.  " 

"Oh,  Janet!" 

The  girls  laughed  merrily  as  Janet 
pointed  out  the  brilliant  possibilities  of 
her  occupation,  but  there  was  a  suspi- 
cious moisture  in  Miss  Dalrymple's 
eyes. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  my  impatience 
with  the  poor  Whiffletrees,  and  I  will 
dress  my  prettiest,  and  behave  my 
sweetest,  and  go  to  your  Mrs.  Lester's 
musicale,  prepared  to  play  my  best," 
she  said   contritely. 

"What  a  beautiful  place,  I  do  not 
believe  it  could  be  matched  anywhere 
in    the    world,"     exclaimed     Olive,     the 


following  Friday  night,  as  she  stopped 
on  the  upper  terrace  of  the  picturesque 
grounds  surrounding  Mrs.  Lester's 
house,  on  the  northermost  slope  of 
Russian  Hill. 

The  prospect  before  her  justified  her 
exclamation.  Far  beneath,  the  waters 
of  the  bay  sparkled  in  the  moonlight, 
the  rocky  fortress  of  Alcatraz  rose  from 
mid-water  like  some  enchanted  isle,  dim 
purple  shadows  against  the  northern 
sky  defined  the  mountainous  mainland. 
A  bank  of  fog  adrift,  moved  slowly 
across  the  channel  like  a  spectral  fleet 
from  unknown  shores,  and  the  new  one 
left  a  path  like  a  bright  garment  trail- 
ing through  the  rocky  gateway  where 
the  waters  of  the  Golden  Gate  merge  in 
the  infinite  sea. 

"I  wonder  who  are  here.  I  hope 
the)'  are  nice  people.  It  looks  like  a 
nice  house,"  said  Olive,  surveying  the 
modest  dwelling,  with  its  old-fashioned 
sloping  roofs,  odd  jogs,  quaint  gables, 
and  generous  array  of  low,  broad  win- 
dows, framing  so  many  exquisite  pic- 
tures by  day. 

"They  say  all  Bohemia,  or  at  least 
the  better  portion  of  it,  will  be  here," 
rejoined  Clifle. 

"I  should  think  that  it  might  pro- 
duce a  very  bizarre  effect,"  remarked 
Olive,  thinking  of  Miss  Twitcham, 
with  her  tattered  gowns,  the  Major 
with  his  cavalier  cape,  Graham  in  his 
seedy  clothes,  Mr.  Lindsay  with  his 
paint-daubed  coat  and  skull  cap,  and 
the  less  reputable  rag-tag  and  bob-tail 
that  shuffle  about  the  outskirts  of  the 
delectable  region. 

But  the  interior  of  the  house  was  as 
modest  and  attractive  as  the  exterior, 
with  spacious  rooms,  finished  in  natural 
woods,  rich-hued  rags  and  skins  deaden- 
ing the  footfalls  on  the  polished  floors, 
well  chosen   pictures  on  the    walls,    and 
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a     company     of     well-bred     ladies     and 
gentlemen  assembled  there. 

The  hostess  was  a  gracious,  brown- 
eyed  woman,  of  middle  age,  with  a 
bright,  magnetic  manner,  and  a  face 
that  had  the  rare  and  dear  quality  of 
perfect  sincerity. 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  coming, 
Miss  Dalrymple, "  extending  her  hand 
with  a  winning  smile.  "We  shall  hope 
to  hear  from  you  later  in  the  evening. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  treat  now. 
Mrs.  Meredith  is  about  to  give  us  an 
improvisation. " 

Even  as  she  ceased  speaking  a  few 
low  chords  sounded,  and  a  brilliant 
burst  of  melody  filled  the  room.  It  was 
a  call  to  battle,  and  close  upon  the 
inspiring  notes  came  the  roll  of  drums 
and  the  measured  cadence  of  marching 
feet.  Then  the  tumult  and  fury  of 
battle,  the  distant  roar  of  artillery,  the 
clash  of  arms,  the  dauntless  cry  of  the 
warrior,  the  mad  shout  of  victory. 

A  hushed  and  solemn  strain  the  slow 
procession  of  the  dead:  the  wail  of 
brphans:  the  sharper  grief  of  wives  and 
mothers,  the  feeble  lament  of  the  aged, 
the  anthem-like  notes  of  a  nation's 
dirge.  There  followed  a  slow,  measured 
chant,  gaining  in  strength  and  power, 
and  expanding  at  last  into  a  high  har- 
mony, the  expression  of  enduring  peace. 

"It  cannot  be  a  woman,"  whispered 
Olive  Dalrymple,  who  was  herself  a 
musician  of  no  mean  order.  "  It  is 
impossible  that  any  woman  should  play 
with  such  a  touch. " 

She  drew  her  brother  a  little  to  one 
side,  to  secure  a  glimpse  of  the  player. 
It  was  a  woman,  and  a  very  small  and 
delicate  woman,  who  drooped  over  the 
keyboard  as  she  finished  playing,  as  if 
the  effort  had  exhausted  her;  but  after 
a  moment  of  rest  she  yielded  to  the  de- 
sire of    the  company    and  again  touched 


the  keys.  The  slender  hands  flashed 
up  and  down  the  board  with  a  touch  so 
light  that  they  seemed  to  play  amid  the 
bits  of  ivory  as  the  sunlight  glances  on 
rippling  water.  She  was  playing  one  of 
Beethoven's  magnificent  sonatas,  and 
the  air  was  one  great  throb  of  melody, 
pierced  through  and  through  with  pain. 
Olive  Dalrymple  almost  held  her 
breath  as  she  listened.  To  think  that 
a  woman  could  play  like  that1  She  had 
enjoyed  some  opportunities  for  hearing 
good  music.  On  one  never-to-be-for- 
gotten day  she  had  heard  Liszt  play  for 
a  sublime  half  hour;  but  although  he 
had  held  her  'entranced  with  his  won- 
derful  skill,  she  could  not  understand 
him,  and  had  come  away  excited  and 
dissatisfied.  This  woman's  music  was 
intelligible,  for  it  spoke  the  language  of 
all  human  emotion. 

The  last  notes  died  away,  and  the 
hostess  stepped  forward  and  spoke  to 
the  player  as  she  arose.  They  were 
coming  straight  across  the  floor  to  where 
the  Dalrymples  stood.  What  an  ex- 
quisite, flower-like  face  the  pianist  hai, 
so  pure  and  yet  so  pale  and  delicate 
that  it  reminded  one  of  the  spirit  faces 
looking  through  the  clouds  in  dimold 
paintings. 

'Mrs.  Meredith,"  the  hostess  was 
saying,  "I  want  to  introduce  to  you 
Miss  Olive  Dalrymple,  a  young  music 
teacher  who  is  a  stranger  here." 

"I  once  knew  an  Olive  Dalrymple," 
said  the  little  woman,  looking  Olive 
through  and  through,  with  her  wonder- 
ful, searching  eyes.  Then  she  took 
Olive's  hand  in  a  firm,  delicate  grasp. 
"It  is  Olive  Dalrymple." 
"  Letty  Southey!"  exclaimed  Olive, 
remembering  a  sallow  girl,  older  than 
herself,  who  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  of 
her  own,  years  before,  under  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pianists  of  the  country. 
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What  had  the  years  done  for  Letty, 
that  her  face  should  have  grown  so 
beautiful,  and  her  eyes  should  have 
gained  that  strange  command  that 
seemed  to  read  the  soul,  and  to  lay  bare 
one's  inmost  thoughts? 

"Olive  Dalrymple,  and  teaching  music 
here?      My  dear,  what  does  this  mean?" 

All  the  people  about  were  listening, 
and  among  them  were  several  that  Olive 
knew.  Cliffe  met  the  questioning  gaze 
of  Vesta  Mathieu's  eyes,  and  his  own 
quailed.  Why  did  Miss  Dalrymple  pale 
and  flush,  and  look  so  deprecatingly  at 
her  old  friend? 

"Don't  ask  me,  Letty.  You  know 
what  sad  reverses  overtake  people  in 
Wall  Street  every  day." 

"Do  you  hear  that?"  muttered  Major 
Romney,  in  an  undertone  to  a  friend. 
"Exactly  as  I  have  said  all  along.  Re- 
latives of  that  rich  old  Dalrymple  of 
New  York,  the  ship  broker.  Quarreled 
with  their  friends,  or  something  of  the 
kind,  depend  upon  it." 

"You  must  come  and  see  me,  my 
dear.  We  all  know  what  it  is  for  a 
young  girl  to  make  her  way  alone  in  the 
world.  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  help 
you. " 

"Miss  Dalrymple,"  whispered  the 
hostess,  "may  I  ask  a  very  great  favor 
of  you?  A  young  friend  of  mine  is 
about  to  sing.  She  has  never  sung  to 
an  audience  of  any  size  before.  Signor 
Enrico,  who  was  to  have  played  her 
accompaniments,  was  too  ill  to  come 
out  tonight.    Would  you  be  so  obliging?" 

Olive  seized  eagerly  upon  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

"Mrs.  Lester,  I  will  gladly  oblige 
you,  if  you  will  do  me  a  favor  in  return. 
Let  me  play  all  the  accompaniments, 
but  please  do  not  call  upon  me  for  any- 
thing else." 

"But    we    wanted    to    hear  from    vou, 


Miss  Dalrymple.  1  have  heard  your 
ability  highly  spoken  of." 

"1  cannot  try  to  entertain  people  who 
have  listened  to   Mrs.    Meredith." 

The  girl  spoke  with  such  frank 
humility  that  the  lady  could  not  deny 
her. 

The  young  girl  who  sang  had  a  rich 
contralto,  very  full  and  sweet,  and 
wholly  uncultivated.  To  listen  to  it  in 
its  untrained  state,  was  like  having  a 
glimpse  of  some  superb  gem,  uncut,  or 
hearing  some  rare  song  bird  before  it  is 
pent  behind   prison  bars. 

As  the  last  notes  of  the  singer  died 
away,  Olive,  looking  up  to  nod  a  smiling 
approval  to  the  shy  girl  singer,  but  was 
startled  by  the  apparition  of  a  pair  of 
hollow  eyes  and  a  drooping  moustache, 
suddenly  interposed  between  them. 

"Songster!"  ejaculated  a  hollow  voice. 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"  Songster. " 

"Oh,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Sutherland?  You 
should  not  come  upon  one  so  suddenly. " 

"Songster!"   repeated  the  poet. 

"Try  youngster!"  said  Olive,  severely. 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Dalrymple.  The 
inspiration  just  came  upon  me,"  said 
the  poet,  vigorously  scribbling  in  a 
little  gilt-edged  book. 

Twice  again  that  evening  was  Miss 
Dalrymple  called  upon  to  supply  the 
poet's  missing  rhyme.  The  third  time 
she  saw  him  coming,  she  fled  in  dismay. 

On  the  outskirts  of  the  company  that 
evening,  there  lingered  a  young  man 
who  had  called  to  see  the  hostess  for  a 
moment,  and  who  had  refused  a  press- 
ing invitation  to  stay.  He  was  a  man 
who  had  a  mission  to  fulfill,  and  until 
his  work  was  accomplished,  he  felt  that 
he  had  no  part  in  any  social  assemblage. 
Turning  to  go,  he  mistook  a  curtained 
recess    for    the    way    he  had   come,    and 
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was  startled  to  find  that  the  nook  had 
another  occupant. 

An  old  man  sat  there,  in  the  half 
light,  looking  so  sad  and  aged  and  out 
of  tune  with  the  gay  company,  that  the 
stranger  was  touched  by  his  look  of 
loneliness,  and  loitered  for  a  moment, 
as  if  inclined  to  reconsider  his  purpose 
and  lend  this  lonely  old  man  his  com- 
pany. The  latter  saw  his  hesitation 
and  interpreted   it  wrongly. 

"Do  not  go  out  on  my  account,"  he 
said.  "There  is  plenty  of  room  for  us 
both.  Peihaps  it  is  not  well  for  an  old 
man  like  myself  to  sit  alone,  but  when 
age  comes  upon  us  we  become  the 
slaves  of  moods   we  seek  in  our    youth. 

"Sir!"  he  said,  turning  sharply  around 
and  facing  the  intruder;  "you  are  still 
a  young  man  and  unmarried?" 

The  stranger  bowed  assent. 

"Then  take  my  advice,  and  have 
home,  wife  and  children.  Hold  fast  to 
every  tie  that  nature  and  God  bestow 
upon  you.  The  saddest  fate  a  man 
can  meet  is  a  ionely  old  age.  A  lonely 
old  age." 

The  stranger  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
answer  to  this  admonition;  but  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  quick  movement 
outside,  a  rustle  of  woman's  clothes, 
and  Olive  Dalrymple  hurried  into  the 
recess,  smiling  gladly  at  the  sight  of 
the  old   gentleman. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Lindsay,  please  save  me, 
he  is  following  me." 

"  Who?" 

All  the  chivalry  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  gray  old  artist  was  aroused. 

"Our — our  poet.  He  wants — a  rhyme. 
The  fourth  one  this  evening.  I  know  it 
is  rank  treachery  to  avoid  him  in  this 
way,   but — here  he  comes.  " 

She  drew  back  in  the  shadow  of  the 
curtain. 

Mr.     Lindsay's    spirits    had    risen    at 


sight    of    the    gay    young    face    and  her 
merry  appeal. 

"We  will  defend  you  with  our  lives, 
if  necessary,  my  dear.  How  would  it 
do  to  dispatch  him  here?  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  the  successful  commis- 
sion of  such  a  crime.  If  I  only  had  the 
Major's  bowie-knife  now.  Sutherland 
has  such  a  beautiful  scalp  lock." 

Olive  smothered  her  laughter  in  the 
folds  of  the  curtain,  while  the  stranger 
calmly  advanced  to  meet  the  poet. 

"Excuse  me,  sir.  Is  Miss  Dalrymple 
here?" 

"Miss  Dalrymple?  Excuse  me.  I 
am  not  acquainted  here.  How  may  the 
young  lady  be  recognized?" 

"She  is  a  very — yes,  I  think  I  may 
say  a  very  beautiful  young  lady,  sir, 
with  raven  hair,  and  she  has  the  most 
remarkable  faculty  for  rhymes.  I  have 
a  particularly  hard  word,  sir,  and  I 
know  Miss  Dalrymple  would  deeply 
regret  being  unable  to  aid  me." 

"I  have  seen  no  beautiful  young  lady 
with  raven  hair  and  a  passion  for  help- 
ing poets  to  find  rhymes." 

"Then  pardon  me  for  intruding  upon 
you,  sir." 

But  no  sooner  had  the  troubled  poet 
retreated  than  Miss  Dalrymple  stepped 
out  from  her  hiding  place,  flushed  and 
indignant. 

"You  have  taken  a  great  liberty,  sir. 
I  hope  you  cleaned  up  the  studio  floor 
faithfully  the  other  day.  " 

The  stranger  received  this  scathing 
rebuke  in  amazed  silence.  When  she 
had  finished  speaking,  he  bowed  to  the 
old  artist,  made  a  low  obeisance  to  the 
lady,   and  withdrew. 

Flora   Haines   Longhead. 

(TO  EK  CONTINUED.) 


Sham  pleasures  cost  the  most. 
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TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


Cleanliness  a  Part  of  Our  Religion. 

The  subject  of  hygiene  is  becoming 
quite  popular.  At  one  time  its  advocates 
were  looked  upon  with  a  feeling  akin  to 
contempt.  Their  unceasing  labors,  how- 
ever, have  borne  fruit.  Today  thousands 
of  people  observe,  with  more  or  less 
strictness,  the  principles  of  hygiene; 
and  in  almost  all  of  our  public  schools 
hygiene  is  taught  as  one  of  the  regular 
branches  of  education.  This,  no  doubt, 
is  having  a  good  effect. 

Anything  looking  to  the  improvement 
of  man  physically  is  certainly  commend- 
able. It  is  good  to  educate  the  mind. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  good  to  neg- 
lect the  body.  The  mental  powers 
should  not  be  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  physical  powers.  Both  body  and 
mind  should  be  improved.  Therefore,  it 
would  seem  eminently  proper  that  hy- 
giene should  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
and  that  the  children  should  have  their 
bodies  as  well  as  their  minds  looked 
after. 

But  what  is  hygiene?  It  is  called  a 
science.  It  has  its  principles,  its  pro- 
positions and  its  rules.  Book  after  book 
has  been  published  regarding  it,  and  it 
has  been  advocated  and  explained  by 
many  learned  and  eloquent  people.  But 
what  is  it  in  short? 

A  writer  in  a  current  magazine  has 
this  to  say  concerning  it: 

"Truthfully,  the  whole  science  of 
hygiene  could  be  written  in  the  one 
word  cleanliness.  Cleanliness,  that  is 
purity  of  air;  cleanliness,  that  is  purity 
of  water;  cleanliness  in  and  around  the 
house;  cleanliness  of  person;  cleanli- 
ness of  dress;  cleanliness  of  food  and 
feeding;  cleanliness  in  work;  cleanli- 
ness in  the  habits  of  the  individual, 
man  and  woman;  cleanliness  of  life  and 


conversation, —  could  the  most  ardent 
sanitarian  possibly  think  of  any  question 
of  hygiene  that  would  not  be  thoroughly 
covered  by  such  universal  cleanliness  as 
this?" 

We  all  can  understand  what  cleanli- 
ness means.  Nor  is  there  anyone  who 
will  question  the  necessity  of  cleanliness. 
Familiar  to  us  all  is  the  old  saying, 
"Cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness."  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  go  into  a  school  room 
filled  with  children  who  are  cleanly  in 
their  appearance — cleanly  in  dress  as 
well  as  in  person.  How  conspicuous 
one  dirty  child  is  in  such  a  school! 
Cleanliness,  call  it  hygiene  or  what  you 
will,  should  be  taught  in  our  schools. 
Its  importance  should  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  children.  They 
should  be  made  to  see  the  healthful 
necessity  of  being  clean  in  their  per- 
sons, clean  in  their  dress,  clean  in  their 
work.  Especially  should  it  be  urged 
upon  them  to  be  clean  in  their  habits, 
and  in  their  life  and  conversation. 
These  are  great  essentials  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  Thus  trained,  they 
will  become  healthy  and  strong  men 
and  women,  not  only  physically  but 
morally. 

The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  thor- 
oughly in  cleanliness.  It  is  part  of 
their  religion,  and  an  important  part 
too.  The  Spirit  of  God  will  not  dwell 
in  unclean  tabernacles.  Therefore,  no 
one  whose  body  is  unclean  can  expect 
to  have  the  companionship  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  It  may  be  said  that  this  applies 
only  to  moral  uncleanliness.  But  would 
not  this  be  taking  a  narrow  view  of  the 
matter?  In  the  broad  sense,  the  appli- 
cation here  made  appears  quite  proper 
and  consistent.  The  outside  as  well  as 
the  inside  of  the  platter  should  be  kept 
clean. 

The    lesson    of   cleanliness    in   all    its 
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forms  should  be  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  our  children.  It  is  true  that 
many  little  children  do  not  regard  with 
any  great  pleasure  the  process  of  being 
washed  or  washing  themselves.  In  fact, 
some  have  a  natural  abhorrence  of  their 
wash-bowl.  But  their  pride  should  be 
appealed  to.  They  should  be  made 
ashamed  of  a  dirty  face.  Then  there 
will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  prevail- 
ing upon  them  to  keep  clean. 

Not  only  should  our  children  be 
taught  the  necessity  of  keeping  their 
persons  clean,  but  the  value  of  pure 
air,  pure  water,  cleanliness  in  dress, 
cleanliness  in  the  home  should  be  duly 
impressed  upon  them.  The  children  of 
the  Latter-da)'  Saints  have  been  blessed 
generally  with  healthy  bodies.  The  pre- 
servation of  those  bodies  should  be  of 
paramount  importance  to  them,  and 
every  habit  which  has  a  tendency  to 
injure  the  body  should  be  avoided  by 
them.  God  has  given  us  a  grand  coun- 
try. The  air  we  breathe  is  pure  and 
vitalizing.  No  more  invigorating  air 
can  be  found  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
Yet  there  are  some  people  who  are  so 
foolish  as  to  shut  it  out  of  their  houses. 
This  should  not  be.  We  should  let  the 
air  have  free  access  to  our  habitations, 
and  always  remember  that  to  inhale 
impure  air  is  injurious.  Let  the  sun- 
shine also  stream  into  our  houses.  Do 
not  shut  it  out  for  fear  it  may  damage 
the  carpets.  Health  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  carpets. 

Parents  should  set  the  example  in  all 
these  matters.  If  they  will  do  this,  the 
children  will  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  purity  and  cleanliness,  and  the  effect 
upon  them  will  be  plainly  visible 
through  life.  They  will  learn  to  shun 
everything  unclean  and  impure,  because 
it  will  be  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  j 
will  take  pleasure  in  observing  the  laws  I 


of  health  with  the  greatest  care.  When 
this  result  is  reached,  disease  will  be 
less  common  than  it  is  now,  the  limit 
of  life  will  be  extended  and  men  and 
women  will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of 
bright  and  vigorous  minds  and  sound 
and  healthy  bodies—  fit  temples  for  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in. 

The  Editor. 


TURKEY    AND  ITS    PEOPLE. 


The  Gospel  in  Turkey. 

The  Gospel  was  carried  into  Turkey 
by  an  humble  but  learned  Elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1884. 
This  was  Elder  Jacob  Spori.  He  labored 
faithfully  foi  some  time,  when  he  was 
joined  by  Elder  ].  M.  Tanner.  These 
two  brethern  testified  to  the  Europeans 
in  particular,  and  to  others  as  the 
opportunity  afforded  itself,  but  without 
apparent  success  in  Constantinople.  In 
Palestine,  however,  they  were  more  suc- 
cessful. In  Kaifa  and  in  Jaffa  several 
Germans  received  their  testimonies,  and 
several  staunch  members  were  added  to 
the  fold.  In  1887,  Elder  Spori  was  re- 
leased, and  later  in  the  season  Elder 
Tanner  was  released  to  return  home. 
Early  in  the  year  1887  Elder  F.  F. 
Hintze  had  arrived,  and  after  consulting 
with  the  Elders  was  appointed  to  labor 
among  the  native's,  and  hence  to  learn 
the  Turkish  language.  Up  to  the  latter 
part  of  1887  the  Elders  had  been  living, 
with  others,  as  boarders  or  at  hotels, 
but  this  mode  of  livinf  proved  incon- 
venient, as  the  people  of  that  land  are 
suspicious  of  visitors,  and  the  family 
receiving  them  are  subject  to  many  evil 
reports,  wherefore,  it  became  expedient 
that  we  should  have  a  rented  house  of 
our  own.  Late  in  the  fall  of  1887, 
Elder  James  Clove  arrived  in  Constant!- 
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nople,  to  assist  in  spreading  the  truth, 
and  it  was  soon  arranged  that  we  should 
live  in  Gidik  Pasha,  on  the  slope  of  the 
sea  of  Marmora.      Not  being  acquainted 


Armenian,  and  he  had  to  be  watched  or 
he  would  have  taken  our  rent  money 
and  then  re-rented  to  someone  else.  Our 
house  was  a  three-story  building,  in  the 
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FRUIT  DEALERS. 

with  the  laws  and  customs  of  that  I  Armenian  quarter  of  the  city,  and  soon 
people,  renting  a  house  was  quite  an  I  we  had  several  applications  for  positions 
undertaking.      Our  landlord   was   a  slick   I  as  janitors,    servants,  etc.,    all  of  which 
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we  respectfully  declined,  as  it  was  not 
yet  decided  who  should  be  our  assist- 
ants. However,  we  knew  our  money 
was  scarce  and  that  our  floor  mopings 
and  general  housework  had  to  be  per- 
formed by  ourselves.  So  when  others 
were  quietly  reposing  at  night  the 
humble  servants  of  the  Lord  had  to 
perform  this  work,  which  was  considered 
degrading  to  anyone  to  perform  in  that 
country. 

The  backal,  grocery  man,  would  in- 
quire who  our  cook  was,  as  we  did  our 
own  shopping.  The  fact  was  that  we 
did  our  own  cooking,  and  often  our 
own  mending,  thus  finding  use  for  that 
which  a  good  mother  had  taught  us 
while  children. 

We  were  also  visited  b}'  all  kinds  of 
peddlers,  two  of  whose  pictures  are 
herewith  presented.  They  were  always 
very  anxious  to  sell  us  their  wares. 

In  this  way  we  continued  our  studies 
and  attended  to  our  domestic  duties, 
holding  a  few  meetings  and  many  con- 
versations with  those  who  called.  One 
native  had  been  baptized,  an  Armenian 
by  the  name  of  Johannes  Minasian,  a 
very  honest  and  faithful  man.  We  en- 
deavored to  set  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  clearly  before  the  people,  but 
with  little  or  no  success.  The  Christians 
of  Constantinople  where  shy  of  us,  and 
soon  learned  that  there  was  a  certain 
odium  connected  with  our  name,  as 
there  was  with  the  Savior  and  His 
saints  in  former  days.  Hence,  as  the 
Protestants  applied  the  whip  of  slander 
and  abuse,  and  refused  us  the  privilege 
of  replying  and  of  defending  ourselves 
with  the  truth  in  their  paper  against 
their  falsehoods,  the  people  became 
more  shy,  and  few  would  visit  us,  and 
a  very  few  would  argue  in  any  way. 
We  took  our  communication  to  Mr. 
Barnum,  the  proprietor  and  chief  editor 


of' the  Avadaper,  their  organ,  and  when 
weefound'weTwould  be  denied  the'privi- 
lege  of  replying, *we  told  him  that  the 
whole  responsibility  of  laying  before  the 
people  such  corrupt  matter,  and  such 
lying  reports,  much  of  which  he  well 
knew  was  not  true,  should  remain  with 
him,  and  for  whi;h  he  should  answer  in 
the  courts  in  heaven  above.  Naturally 
such  a  discourse  did  not  please  him, 
but  he  was  told  the  truth,  and  some 
future  day  it  will  be  made  plainer,  when 
the  books  are  opened,  and  his  acts  are 
summed  up. 

During  this  time  we  had  petitioned 
the  government  to  be  recognized,  and 
for  the  privilege  of  printing  a  few  tracts, 
all  of  which  was  refused,  and  a  few 
tracts  we  had  published  in  German  for 
the  benefit  of  that  class  of  people  in  the 
mission,  were  reported  to  the  Porte, 
and  finally  confiscated,  though  we  did 
not  know  it  was  necessary  to  obtain 
permission  to  publish  in  a  foreign 
tongue  for  foreigners. 

We  also  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  open  up  the  Gospel  in  Hungaria,  but 
Elder  Hintze,  who  went  there,  was  forth- 
with ordered  out  of  the  country.  It  was 
fortunate  that  he  was  not  detained  as 
others  Elders  had  been. 

Letters  from  the  interior  continued  to 
come  in,  and  indicated  that  there  was 
more  honesty  there  among  the  people; 
wherefore,  after  consulting  Pres.  George 
Teasdale  of  the  European  Mission,  it 
was  thought  wise  for  Elder  Hintze  to 
take  a  trip  through  the  country,  and  see 
what  could  there  be  done.  It  resulted 
in  several  Saints,  good  and  faithful  men 
too,  being  added  to  the  Church  in 
Livas,  Zara  and  Aintab. 

In  1889,  Elder  Frederick  Stauffer,  in 
company  with  several  other  Elders, 
arrived,  and  after  a  short  stay  in  Con- 
stantinople,    to    acquire    a    little  of    the 
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Turkish^language,    he  was  appointed  to 

several    native  tElders  "and  "members    of 

labor    in    the    interior.       At    Aintab    he 

the  lesser  priesthood, ^and   though  there 

baptized      ten      persons,      organized     a 

are  many  obstacles  in  the   way  of  push- 

branch,    and     held     meetings    regularly 

ing    the    work    vigorously    ahead,    yet  a 

THE  VEGETABLE  MERCHANTS. 

several    times    a    week    in    the    face    of  |  great    deal  of    good   is    being  done,    and 

much  opposition.  many  souls  will  yet  rejoice  in    the  mes- 

In     Turkey  and    Palestine    there    are  I  sage  of   truth  graciously  revealed  by  the 
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Lord       through       His      servant     Joseph 
Smith. 

The  Turkish  mission  will  yet  furnish 
a  great  field  for  missionary  labors.  It 
is  large,  and  contains  many  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  by  far  not  the  worst  of 
the  human  race.  Frits. 


THE  RUMSELLER'S  SIQNS. 

One  bright  October  afternoon,  when 
all  nature  seemed  in  quiet  repose,  a  man 
was  seen  walking  leisurely  along  one  of 
the  shady  avenues  of  the  city  of  L . 

He  had  wandered  away  from  the  busy 
throng  and  seemed  enjoying  a  quiet 
stroll.  He  was  tall  and  had  been,  in 
youth,  well-proportioned.  Now  he  was 
somewhat  stooped;  and  the  too  frequent 
tip  of  the  wine  glass  had  left  its  effects. 
His  eyes,  which  were  not  the  clearest, 
had  also  a  cunning  gleam. 

As  he  walked  along,  he  now  and 
then  glanced  back  over  his  shoulder 
at  a  beautiful  mansion  among  stately 
trees,  surrounded  by  lovely  lawns,  ter- 
races, and  fountains,  and  with  pride 
written  on  his  countenance  he  was 
heard  to  say,  "All  mine;  not  a  more 
splendid  one  in  the  city.  My  beautiful 
home." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  a  lovely  one.  All 
that  money  could  procure  had  been 
brought  to  beautify  and  enrich  both 
house  and  grounds.  Walking  on  for 
awhile,  he  seemed  lost  in  thought;  then, 
suddenly  turning  to  retrace  his  steps,  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  man  of  medium 
size,  a  firm  elastic  step,  clear  blue  eyes 
and  an  open  countenance.  One-glance 
into  his  honest,  expressive  face  was 
enough  to  assure  one  he  was  square 
with  the  world  and  his   fellowmen. 

"Ed  Barton!  Is  it  possible  this  is 
you?" 

"Well,    Frank!       How    are    you,    old 


friend?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  I  hardly 
expected  to  meet  you  here:  you  are  look- 
ing well. " 

"Yes,  I  am  feeling  well,  but,  Ed,  you 
look  as  hearty  and  young  as  you  did 
eight  years  ago  when  we  were  chums  at 
college.  I  believe  old  Time  has  been 
kind  to  you  and  laid  his  hand  rather 
lightly  on  your  shoulders,  judging  by 
your  still  upright  figure.  How  goes  the 
world  with  you   anyway,  old  boy?" 

"I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  my 
friend;  on  the  contrarv,  since  I  last  saw 
you  fate  has  been  very  kind  to  me  in 
many  ways.  1  have  no  great  amount  of 
wealth,  but  1  have  a  nice  little  cottage 
and  grounds  all  paid  for;  and  a  sweet 
little  wife  and  two  rosy-cheeked  children. 

"I  suppose  you  know  I  have  been 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  ever  since 
I  left  college,  and,  although  I  have  not 
made  a  fortune,  I  have  some  laid  by  for 
a  rainy  day.  We  live  happily  in  our 
cosy  nest,  contented  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety, thankful  for  our  share  in  the 
world's  goods  and  for  the  health  we 
enjoy.  " 

"Whom  did  you  marry,  Ed?  Was  it 
anyone  I  knew?" 

"Well,  I  should  say  so!  The  prettiest 
girl  in  our  class.  You  remember  Carrie 
Day?      Well,  she  is  my  wife." 

"Is  that  so?  You  are  a  lucky  man! 
More  than  one  of  us  fellows  would  have 
considered  ourselves  such  to  have  won 
her — as  good  as  she  was  pretty  and  as 
innocent  as  a  dove. 

"You  may  consider  yourself  worth  a 
mine  of  gold.  But  it  seems  to  me  as 
though  your  progress  in  making  property 
has  been  rather  slow  than  otherwise. 
Why  don't  you  get  into  some  profitable 
business  instead  of  plodding  along 
through  life  as  a  teacher?  Now,  I  have 
been  doing  a  splendid  business  since  I 
came   to   this   city.      You  know   I  was  a 
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poor  man  when  you  saw  me  last;  had 
hardly  a  dollar  to  my  name.  Look  yonder 
at  that  building.  That  is  my  home  now, 
the  loveliest  one   in  the  city. 

"  Besides  that  I  have  several  thousands 
in  other  property.  That  is  doing  pretty 
well  in  eight  years,  I  think.  But  I  sup- 
pose you  have  heard  of  my  prosperity." 

"Yes,  but,  knowing  what  business  you 
follow,  I  need  not  have  been  told  of 
your  prosperity  to  know  of  it,  as  I  had 
not  been  in  the  city  many  days  until  I 
saw  by  your  signs  in  different  parts  of 
the  city  that  you  were  doing  your  work 
well. " 

"My  signs  in  different  parts  of  the 
city!  Why,  I  have  only  one  sign  up 
and  that  is  on  the  front  of  my  establish- 
ment in  gilt  letters.  Pray,  my  friend, 
what  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say.  Since  coming 
to  this  place,  I  have  seen  at  least  six  or 
seven  of  your  signs.  I  say,  as  I  have 
said  before,  you  have  your  business 
pretty  well  advertised,  and  if  you  will 
come  with  me  I  will  show  you.  Just 
step  around  the  corner  here  to  where  my 
horse  and  phaeton  are.  Get  in  while  I 
untie,  and  we  will  take  a  drive." 

"I  am  most  happy  to  accept  your  kind 
offer.  You  have  a  nice  little  outfit 
here;  I  am  sure  you  must  enjoy  it. 
What  a  pretty  roan  this  is!  where  did 
you  get  him?" 

"Do  you  remember  that  colt  father 
gave  me  for  a  Christmas  present  the 
time  you  went  home  from  school  with 
me  to  spend  the  holidays?" 

"Yes,  1  remember  very  well  how 
elated  you  were  and  how  I  almost  envied 
you  such  a  gift.  And  this  is  the  one! 
Well,  well!  He  is  as  nice  a  driving 
animal  as  I  ever  saw.  What  will  you 
take  for  him?" 

"I  shall  not  sell  him.  He  is  mine  as 
long  as  he  lives.      Why,  Carrie  and  the 


girls  could  hardly  get  along  without  him. 
The),  drive  him  wherever  and  whenever 
they  please.  He  is  as  gentle  as  a  kitten 
and  seems  to  know  perfectly  well  when 
they  are  in  his  care.  Money  would 
hardly  buy  him,  if  I  am  a  poor  man." 

"No,  I  suppose  not;  I  do  not  blame 
you.  But,  my  old  chum,  those  signs 
you  were  to  show  me — I  am  anxious  to 
see  them.  " 

"We  will  stop  here  at  this  house  a  few 
minutes  and  go  in,"  said  Ed  Barton  as 
he  sprang  lightly  from  his  vehicle  and 
tied  his  horse.  They  were  in  one  of 
the  back  streets  now,  and,  ascending  a 
rickety  stairway,  he  knocked  at  the 
door.  A  rough  "Come  in"  was  heard, 
and,  opening  the  door,  a  desolate  sight 
presented  itself.  A  rough,  coarse-look- 
ing woman  was  standing  over  the  wash 
tub,  while  around  the  bare,  comfortless 
room  were  at  least  half  a  dozen  half- 
clothed  children,  with  dirt-begrimed 
faces  and  touseled  hair.  Some  were 
crying,  some  quarreling,  and  above  all 
the  coarse  voice  of  the  woman  was 
scolding. 

"Where  is  your  husband?"  asked  Ed 
Barton.      "I  would  like  to  see  him." 

"I  don't  know,  and  I  don't  care;  I 
never  wan:  to  see  his  whisky-bloated 
face  again,"  she  answered.  "When  I 
think  to  what  he  has  brought  me  and 
my  little  ones,  I  almost  hate  him.  I 
have  worked  hard  to  keep  them  dressed 
respectably  and  in  school,  but  I  can  do 
it  no  more.  I  can  scarcely  keep  enough 
for  them  to  eat.  Yet  once  I  had  a  good 
home  and  plenty.  He  has  brought  me 
to  this,  the  miserable  man  that  he  is. 
Last  night  he  came  home  drunk  and 
beat  me  and  the  children;  but  he  won't 
do  it  again.  I  will  lock  him  out  to- 
night, and  he  can  go,  I  don't  care  where. 
He  shall  not  impose  upon  me  any 
longer. " 
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Pausing  in  her  story  of  abuse^to^get 
breath,  our  friends  took  advantage  of  it 
and,  bidding  her  good  morning,  went 
away.  As  they  descended  the  stairway 
together  the  one  turned  to  the  other  and 
said,    "  That  is  sign  number  one.  " 

They  rode  along  a  few  minutes  in 
silence;  then,  stopping  in  front  of  a 
small  cottage  they  went  in.  There  were 
two  occupants  in  the  room,  neither  of 
whom  at  first  noticed  .their  entrance. 
An  old  man  was  walking  the  floor,  his 
head  bowed  on  his  breast  and  his  form 
bent  as  if  under  some  heavy  load.  A 
deep  groan  now  and  then  escaped  him. 
His  gray  hairs  and  white  flowing  beard 
showed  that  the  sands  of  life  were  well 
nigh   run. 

"What  is  the  matter,  my  friend?" 
said  one  of  the  two  who  had  entered. 

The  old  man  looked  up  and  a  world 
of  woe  was  in  his  unshaken  eye.  He 
stood  as  in  a  dream  for  a  few  minutes, 
then,  raising  his  trembling  hand  pointed 
to  the  unconscious  form  of  a  youth, 
lying  on  the  bed. 

"See  what  they  have  done  for  me!" 
Then  raising  his  eyes  to  heaven  he  said, 
"O,  God,  help  me  to  forgive  them." 
Turning  again  to  the  unconscious  form 
of  his  child  he  said,  "The)-  took  him 
from  my  side  a  pure,  stainless  boy;  they 
enticed  him  into  their  gambling  den 
and  have  done  their  work  well  and  then 
brought  him  back  to  me  thus.  He  was 
all  I  had  left,  and  1  had  such  high  hopes 
that  in  my  declining  years  I  might  lean 
upon  him.  He  was  always  such  a  com- 
fort to  his  mother  and  me.  Ah,  his 
mother — thank  God,  she  is  where  no 
knowledge  of  this  will  reach  her." 
Throwing  himself  on  his  knees  beside 
the  bed,  he  gave  vent  to  his  anguish  in 
sobs  and  groans  that  shook  his  frame, 
and   the  bed   by  which  he  was  kneeling. 

Ed  Barton,  turning  to  his  companion, 


and  pointing  with  a  steady  finger  to  the 
scene  of  sorrow  before  them  said,  "Look, 
I   man,    at    thy    brother!       There    is    sign 
I   number  two."      Leaving  the  old   man  in 
!  his   grief,    they    once    more    entered    the 
phaeton     and     drove    slowly    down     the 
street.      Presently  a   man  came  stagger- 
ing toward   them,    and  unable  longer   to 
keep  his   feet,    fell    into  a  gutter  at   one 
side.    "See,  there  is  sign  number  three," 
said   our   friend   to  his   companion  as  he 
stopped  his  horse,  but  it  is  down,  hadn't 
you   better    pick    it  up,    for  fear   it    will 
not  be  seen   down  there   in  the  mud? 

"You  say  it  would  not  stand.  Perhaps 
you  had  better  set  it  up  against  the 
fence,  or  stand  it  up  there  by  that 
lamp-post,  or  someone  may  go  by  and 
not  see  it.  Look!  there  comes  a  bright- 
eyed,  happy  youth  down  the  sidewalk. 
Be  in  a  hurry,  or  he  will  pass  by  and 
go  home  co  spend  the  evening  with 
some  fair-haired  gentle  sister  who  loves 
him  as  her  life,  and  is  never  happier 
than  when  in  his  company.  She  will 
cheat  you  of  his  company  tonight  if — but 
there  he  is  gone  He  disappeared  around 
the  corner,  whistling  as  only  a  light- 
hearted  boy  can. 

"There  comes  an  honest-looking  man. 
If  you  will  be  quick,  he  may  not  pass 
before  it  is  too  late  for  you.  No  doubt 
some  fond  wife  and  loving  children  are 
waiting  for  him.  Yes,  he  has  turned 
toward  that  little  white  cottage  with 
green  vines,  and,  as  he  opens  the  wicket 
gate,  the  door  is  opened,  and  out  rush 
children  that  are  clasped  in  his  arms. 
A  sweet  woman  meets  him  at  the  door 
with  a  kiss  and  kind  words  of  welcome. 
"The  door  is  closed;  you  are  cheated 
again,  of  a  prize,  for  he  is  now  safe  in 
the  arms  of  loved  ones.  Surely  no  art 
of  yours  can  lure  him  now  from  their 
sides.  Let  us  drive  on  and  stop  at  this 
lovely  home.  " 
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They  stopped,  went  in  the  gate,  and 
mounted  the  marble  steps.  Ringing 
the  door  bell,  a  servant  answered,  and 
bidding  them  enter,  conducted  them  to 
the  waiting-room.  Presently  there  was 
the  rustle  of  silken  garments,  a  light 
step  at  the  door,  and  a  lad}'  stood  before 
them,  a  true  lady  as  every  lineament  of 
her  face  indicated. 

Her  form  was  beautifully  molded, 
slight  but  graceful.  Her  delicate  fea- 
tures showed  a  refinement  of  the  soul 
that  dwelt  within.  Her  sweet  face  was 
pale,  with  the  exception  of  a  red  spot 
that  burned  on  either  cheek,  and  in  her 
large  brown  eyes  was  an  expression  of 
sadness  mingled  with  patience. 

"We  called  to  see  your  husband," 
said   Mr.    Barton. 

"He  will  be  home  soon,"  was  the 
reply. 

Hardly  had  the  words  been  spoken, 
when  steps  were  heard  in  the  hall,  the 
door  was  pushed  open,  and  two  men 
entered,  carrying  the  unconscious  form 
of  her  husband.  He  was  in  a  drunken 
stupor. 

Her  face  already  pale  turned  a  deadly 
pallor;  her  lips  were  compressed  tightly; 
and  with  her  slender  finger  she  pointed 
to  the  couch.  They  laid  him  there. 
She  stood  and  looked  at  him  a  few 
minutes,  then  spreading  a  handkerchief 
over  his  face,  excused  herself  and  left 
the  room.  Not  a  murmur  escaped  her 
lips,   but  think  you  she   did  not  suffer? 

Ah,  cruel  heart  that  says  she  does  not ! 
She  does  not  give  vent  to  feelings  by 
threats  and  imprecations  as  did  the 
washwoman.  No,  she  is  too  noble  for 
that.  But  there  is  deeper  suffering 
there.  It  can  be  seen  in  the  shrinking 
form  and  compressed  lips,  in  the  de- 
spairing looks  of  blasted  hope,  and  in 
the  pallid  countenance  that  shows  too 
well   the  approach   of  that  dreadful  dis- 


ease, consumption.  Her  silent  suffering 
is  many  times  harder  to  bear  than  that 
of  her  more  boisterous  neighbor. 

Ah,  what  must  be  the  feeling  that 
rankles  in  her  loving  bosom  as  she  sees 
the  idol  of  her  heart  in  this  condition, 
he  who  vowed  on  the  marriage  altar  to 
love,  cherish,  and  protect  her  through 
life,  he  whom  she  loved  so  well  that 
she  left  all  others  and  chose  him  for  a 
companion  here,  and  had  hoped  to  meet 
him  in  eternity.  Too  proud  to  let  her 
dearest  frienJ  see  her  sorrow,  she  weeps 
in  the  solitude  of  her  chamber  with  no 
earthly  comforter.  The  one  who  should 
be  her  consoler  in  her  hour  of  need  is 
not  there,  but.  instead,  is  the  cause  of 
her  breaking  heart. 

Ah,  who  can  fathom  the  woe  that 
crushes  the  heait  of  this  noble  woman? 
None  but  God  knows  the  depths  of  her 
sorrow.  How  long,  O  how  long  will 
these  things  be!  How  long  will  fond 
hopes  be  shattered,  earnest  vows  be 
broken,  loving  hearts  crushed,  and 
souls  eternally  lost?  As  long  as  the 
demon,  Alcohol,  reigns! 

"Take  me  from  here,"  said  the  rum- 
seller;  "I  have  seen  enough,"  and  he 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"We  will  go,"  said  our  friend,  "but 
one  more  of  your  signs  I  wish  to  show 
you  and  then  I  am  done.  " 

They  rode  for  some  time  and  left  the 
busy  part  of  the  city  behind  them. 
Presently  they  came  to  a  large  building 
set  back  among  the  trees.  They  walked 
up  the  general  path  toward  the  gloomy 
looking  building.  It  was  the  insane 
asylum.  They  were  conducted  through 
long  halls  and  narrow  passages.  A 
heavy  door  swung  on  its  hinges,  a  few 
more  steps  and  they  were  in  front  of  a 
cell  behind  whose  bars  was  a  woman 
scarcely  thirty.  Her  long,  disheveled 
hair  hung   around  her  shoulders   in   tan- 
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gled  masses.  Her  large,  wild  eyes  were 
turned  toward  the  visitors.  Then  in 
wild  gestures  and  broken  sentences  she 
said: 

"Do  you  know  where  my  baby  is?  I 
can't  find  her;  1  have  looked  and 
looked  so  long,  1  am  tired  now,  but  I 
want  my  baby.  Will  you  not  get  her 
for  me?  O  quick,  before  they  kill  her! 
Those  demons!      Help!      Help!" 

Her  words  ended  in  a  scream;  then 
tearing  her  hair,  she  beat  madly  against 
the  bars  of  her  cell.  Directly  becoming 
more  quiet  she  sat  down  on  the  floor 
and  commenced  swaying  backward  and 
forward  and  singing  a  lullaby  in  a  most 
pitiful  tone.  No  doubt  she  imagined 
she  had  her  baby  in  her  arms. 

"I  will  tell  you  her  story,"  said  the 
keeper  as  they  turned  away. 

"She  was  a  lovely  maiden  and  the 
petted  daughter  of  doting  parents.  All 
that  money  and  love  could  purchase  was 
hers.  She  was  the  idol  of  a  loving 
brother  and  the  favorite  of  all  who 
knew  her.  She  married  one  whom  she 
almost  worshiped,  and  who  in  turn 
seemed  to  love  her  fondly. 

"But  there  was  one  thing  he  could 
not  resist;  that  was  the  wine  cup,  and 
when  under  its  influence  was  as  cruel  as 
the  demon  could  make  a  man.  His 
gentle  wife  would  plead  with  him  in 
loving  words  and  fond  caresses,  and 
many  times  would  he  vow  to  reform  and 
as  many  times  would  the  tempter  over- 
come him.  One  night,  one  bitter  night, 
he  came  home  in  a  drunken  fit.  Stag- 
gering into  the  room  where  his  wife  sat 
holding  her  babe,  he  ordered  her  in  in- 
sulting tones  to  get  his  supper.  Just 
in  a  few  minutes,'  she  said  kindly. 
'Baby  is  not  well  today  and  has  been 
very  peevish,  but  she  is  almost  asleep 
now  and  I  will  put  her  down  presently.' 

"  'I  tell  you  I   want  my   supper,   and   I 


want  it  without  delay.  You  can  do 
nothing  lately  hut  take  care  of  that 
snivelling  young  one,'  he  said,  and 
snatching  the  child  from^her'^armSjWith 
the  strength  of  a  madman  he  flung  it 
across  the  room  against  the  wall. 

"Almost  as  soon  as  the  babe  struck 
the  floor  the  mother  had  it  in  her  arms 
and  started  to  flee  from  the  room. 
There  stood  her  husband  as  if  turned  to 
stone,  sobered  now  by  the  deed  he  had 
done.  She  put  her  babe  in  the  bed  and 
turned  its  face  toward  her.     It  was  dead. 

"Clasping  her  bands  above  her  head 
she  stood  for  a  moment  like  a  marble 
statue,  and  then  there  came  an  expres- 
sion over  her  face  that  froze  the  very 
heart-blood  of  her  husband.  Not  a  par- 
ticle of  blood  was  left  in  her  cheeks  or 
lips.  Then  kneeling  by  the  bedside  she 
broke  into  a  wild  laugh,  saying: 

"  Ah,  little  darling,  you  have  slept  a 
long  time.  Wake  up  now  and  play  with 
mamma!  O,  1  see,  you  are  just  trying 
to  cheat  me.  I  see  your  sweet  eyes 
peeping  out  from  beneath  those  long 
lashes.  Open  your  eyes  now,  for 
mamma  wants  to  play  with  her  little 
girl.  Put  your  arms  around  my  neck 
and  kiss  me.      Come  now,  sweet  one.' 

"But  never  again  could  she  look  into 
those  laughing  eyes  or  feel  those  chubby 
arms  around  her  neck.  Never  would 
she  feel  its  tiny  fingers  on  her  cheek  or 
the  touch  of  its  warm  lips  to  hers.  Its 
little  heart  was  stilled  in  death  and  its 
laughing  eyes  were  closed  to  open  on  a 
fairer  world  than  this. 

"The  babe  was  buried;  the  mother 
was  brought  here,  and  the  father,  mad- 
dened by  the  deed  he  had  done,  took 
his  own  life  not  long  after  the  babe  was 
buried.  Thus  was  an  earthly  paradise 
broken  up.  " 

His  narrative  ended,  his  visitors 
departed,  one  to  his  cottage  with  a  free 
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conscience,  and  the  other  to  his  palace 
home  with  a  conscience  seared  as  with 
a  hot  iron.  And  now,  kind  reader,  per- 
haps as  you  scan  these  pages  you  will 
think  I  have  overdrawn  these  pictures 
of  misery.  But  O.  how  can  you?  You 
will  surely  say  with  me  that  there  is 
nothing  in  this  wide  world  that  brings 
so  much  woe  and  misery  to  the  human 
family  as  does  this  demon,  Alcohol. 
You  may  search  from  the  icy  mountains 
of  the  north  to  the  sunny  lands  of  the 
south,  from  the  heathen  lands  of  Asia  to 
the  enlightened  countries  of  England, 
and  you  will  find  nothing  that  is  its 
equal  as  a  destroyer  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness. Yet  all  over  this  country  of  ours, 
in  our  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  are 
saloons,  behind  the  counters  of  which 
stand— what?  I  will  not  name  them, 
they  call  themselves  men  and  they  deal 
out,  in  doses,  this  deadly  poison  to  our 
fathers,  brothers,  and  husbands.  And 
what  is  the  consequence? 

There  are  not  words  in  the  English  i 
language,  no,  nor  in  all  the  many  lan- 
guages spoken  by  the  millions  that  tread 
this  earth —  I  say  there  are  not  words 
strong  enough  to  describe  one  half  the 
misery,  woe,  poverty,  and  wretchedness 
they  cause.  Yet  for  a  handful  of  perish- 
able dust  will  these  modern  Cains  rob 
children,  break  the  hearts  of  women,  and 
destroy  not  only  the  bodies  but  the  souls 
of  their  fellow-men. 

Cain!  Cain!  where  is  thy  brother  now? 

Lives  he  still — if  dead  where  is  he  ? 

Where?     In  heaven?     Go  read  the  sacred  page : 

1  No  drunkard  shall  inherit  there.' 

Who  sent  him  to  the  pit?     Who  dragged  him  down? 

Who  bound  him   hand  and  foot?      Who   smiled    and 

smiled 
While  yet  the  hellish  work  went  on  ?     Who  grasped 
His  gold,  his  health,  his  life,  his  hope,  his  all  ? 
Who  saw  his  Mary  fade  and  die  ?     Who  saw 
His  beggared  children  wandering  in  the  streets? 
Speak,  coward,  if  thou  hast  a  tongue, 
Tell  why  with  hellish  art  you  slew  a  man  ! 


'  Where  is  my  brother?      Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 
Ah,  man  !     A  deeper  mark  is  on  thy  brow 
Than  that  of  Cain.     Accursed  was  the  name 
Of  him  who  slew  a  righteous  man.  whose  soul 
Was  ripe  for  heaven  ;  thrice  accursed  he 
Whose  art  malignant  sinks  a  soul  to  hell  " 

CeUa,  in  Autumn  Leaves. 


THE    IMPROBABLE   IN  WAR. 

Ever}'  man  who  has  ever  been  in  the 
thick  of  a  fight  knows  that,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, the  escape  of  any  man  so 
placed  is  utterly  improbable,  if  not 
well-nigh  impossible  also.  Bullets  fly 
around  him  thick  as  hail;  shells  burst, 
and  solid  shot  scream  around  his  head 
for  hours.  That  some  one  of  the  thous- 
and missiles  shall  hit  him  seems  to  be 
almost  inevitable;  and  yet  in  very  few 
battles  does  one  man  in  ten  sustain  any 
sort  of  harm.  The  writer  has  seen  a  13- 
mch  mortar  shell  fall  and  explode  in  a 
mortar  pit  fifteen  feet  square,  in  which 
eight  men  were  standing,  without  doing 
harm  to  any  one  of  them.  Ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred  such  an  occurrence 
would  kill  every  man  so  exposed,  but 
in  this  case  the  utterly  improbable  thing 
happened.  In  another  case  within  the 
writer's  knowledge,  a  caisson  chest, 
with  seventy-five  pounds  of  powder  in 
it,  exploded  without  injuring  a  man 
who  was  sitting  on  it  at  the  time.  Im- 
probable things  of  a  contrary  sort  hap- 
pen not  less  frequently.  To  draw  still 
from  this  writer's  observation,  a  man 
lying  in  a  mortar  pit  fourteen  feet  deep, 
lying  close  to  the  revetment,  too.  was 
killed  by  a  musket-ball  which  came 
from  a  distance  of  not  less  than  1,000 
yards,  and  passed  through  the  man's 
lungs.  It  had  struck  a  pebble  or  some 
other  object  in  front,  which  caused  it  to 
fly  upward,  and  afterward  to  fall  behind 
the  high  parapet.  At  any  rate  it  killed 
the  man. 
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YOUNG  FOLKS'  STORIES. 


Grandpa's  Story. 

(CONCLUDED  FROM  PAGE  346.) 

By  this  time  the  coastguards  have 
arrived  with  all  their  life-saving  ma- 
chinery to  render  assistance. 

The  people  on  shore  shout  to  the 
men  on  the  ship.  "Go  aft."  Grandpa 
looked  to  see  what  that  meant,  and  saw 
a  lot  of  rocks,  by  which  a  man  could 
jump  from  one  to  the  other  to  the  shore. 
Grandpa  put  up  his  hand  to  let  them 
know  that  he  understood  them.  Every 
wave  that  rolled  upon  them  would  cover 
the  rocks  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  water. 
The  ship  at  this  time  was  lying  with 
one  side  to  the  sea  and  the  other  to  the 
land;  when  the  water  came  up  she 
would  roll  with  her  deck  to  the  land, 
and  when  it  receded  she  would  turn  with 
her  deck  to  the  sea.  Grandpa  started 
aft,  for  the  rocks.  He  got  to  the  main- 
mast and  had  to  hold  on  to  it  to  keep 
from  being  washed  overboard.  When 
he  again  wanted  to  move  he  found  his 
left  foot  was  held  by  wreckage.  The 
result  of  which  was.  he  nearly  tore  the 
sole  off  his  boot.  He  gets  on  top  of 
the  first  rock,  when  immediately  the  cry 
meets  him,  "Hold  on!"  He  knew  there 
was  no  danger  from  the  front,  and  so  he 
looked  behind  him,  and  saw  a  big  wave 
like  a  mountain  coming.  What  was  he 
to  do?  He  could  not  get  back  in  time 
to  hold  on  to  anything  substantial. 
Something  seemed  to  say,  "Look  at 
your  feet."  He  did  so,  and  saw  a 
hollow  like  a  gutter  in  the  rock.  He 
threw  himself  in  it  and  stuck  his 
elbows  in  the  sides,  and  let  the  wave 
roll  over  him.  Aftsr  the  wave  had  spent 
its  force,  he  got  upon  his  knees  and  got 


his  breath,  fn  this  manner  he  let  three 
large  waves  go  over  him,  and  was  in- 
tending to  let  the  fourth,  but  it  caught 
him  and  dashed  him  against  the  rock 
upon  which  he  wanted  to  jump.  It  also 
took  him  out  into  the  body  of  water  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  shore,  and  he 
had  to  swim.  That  would  have  been 
no  use,  but  an  old  sailor,  one  of  the 
coast-guards  named  Brown  tied  a  rope 
round  his  waist,  leaving  one  end  of  it 
ashore.  He  jumped  from  one  rock  to 
another  until  he  got  on  the  one  grandpa 
struck  against.  He  had  another  rope  in 
his  hand,  loaded  with  corks.  As  he 
jumped  he  threw  the  rope  into  the  sea 
towards  grandpa.  With  a  sudden  exer- 
tion on  grandpa's  part,  he  reached  the 
rope,  and  Mr.  Brown  being  pulled  ashore 
by  his  companions,  also  pulled  grandpa 
ashore. 

The  same  man  saved  the  captain  in 
like  manner.  The  mate  was  still  on 
board  the  ship.  They  throw  a  rock  fast 
in  a  fish-line  on  board  to  him.  He 
pulls  on  the  line  and  pulls  a  small  rope 
aboard,  which  he  ties  under  his  arms 
and  jumps  into  the  water.  He  has  got 
a  little  ways  from  the  ship  when  the 
boat  is  picked  up  and  turned,  bottom 
up,  by  a  wave,  badly  bruising  the  old 
gentleman,  he  being  sixty  years  of  age. 

But  in  an  instant  there  are  as  many 
men  as  can  get  around  the  boat  lifting 
it  off  him.  As  the  mate  leaves  this 
rock  the  ship  turns  bottom  upon  it. 
Everything  was  lost.  Had  the  ship 
went  her  length,  north  or  south  from 
where  she  stood,  not  a  soul  would 
have  been  saved.  As  fast  as  the  men  got 
on  shore,  they  were  taken  to  a  farm- 
house, where  they  were  put  to  bed,  and 
bottles  of  hot  water  were  placed  at  their 
feet  and  in  their  arms,  and  thus  they 
were  well  taken  care  of.  They  staid 
there  the  following  day,  and   went  down 
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to  look  at  the  place  where  the  wreck 
occurred.  The  tide  was  out  now,  and 
the  rocks  were  strewed  with  wreckage 
as  far  as  they  could  see. 

The  captain  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crew  start  for  home.  Grandpa  started 
for  Dunbar,  meeting  with  many  kind 
things  from  the  people.  There  he  found 
a  ship  wanting  a  hand,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  went  to  sea.  This  time  the 
cargo  consisted  of  coal.  The  s-hip  was 
bound  for  London.  They  went  along 
tolerably  well,  passed  through  Yarmouth 
Roads,  and  commenced  beating  tide 
work  until  January  27th,  when  the  wind 
commenced  blowing  a  gale.  The  captain 
stood  in  for  Albert  Bay  to  wait  for  the 
turn  of  tide,  but  it  got  too  close  in  before 
an  anchor  was  dropped,  consequently 
the  ship  went  ashore  on  the  beach. 
Again  a  signal  of  distress  had  to  be 
raised.  This  time  it  was  a  lantern  tied 
up.  which  calls  the  attention  of  a  coast- 
guard, who  wants  to  know  if  the)'  are 
wanting  help.  He  immediately  struck 
a  signal  (a  blue  light)  and  waves  it  in 
the  air  over  his  head,  then  sticks  it  in 
the  sand,  where  it  burned  for  a  long 
time.  This  calls  the  attention  of  other 
coast-guards,  who  come  to  render 
assistance.  By  this  time  a  hole  is 
knocked  in  the  ship's  bottom  by  the 
pounding  of  the  sea.  Coast-guard  No.  1 
starts  for  town,  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  north  of  them.  There  a  life-boat 
is  launched  expecting  to  pull  out  to 
sea  with  seven  men  in  it.  They  get 
about  five  or  six  rods  from  the  shore, 
when  a  big  wave  takes  them  on  its 
breast  and  lands  them  high  and  dry  on 
the  shore.  Then  a  man  with  a  large 
horse  hooks  on  to  a  smaller  boat  and 
the  boat  is  pulled  upon  the  shore  oppo- 
site the  ship.  It  is  then  launched  and 
four  men  are  using  the  oars  with  one 
man  steering.     They  arrive  safely  at  the 


ship  which  was  now  full  of  water.  Now 
commences  an  exciting  scene,  men  in 
hurrying  to  get  into  the  boat  dropping 
eight  and  ten  feet.  One  of  the  boatmen 
said  to  grandpa,  "Hurry  and  get  in!" 
Grandpa  told  him  he  would  in  a  minute, 
and  having  watched  the  boat  come  up 
twice,  he  knew  how  far  it  would  rise 
the  third  time  on  the  water.  When  it 
was  rising  up  he  stooped  down  and 
picked  a  little  dog  up  under  his  arm, 
stepped  into  the  boat  and  quietly  sat 
down.  They  pulled  for  the  shore,  and 
as  soon  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach 
as  many  men  as  can  get  round  the  boat 
take  hold  of  her  and  pull  her  up,  high 
and  dry,  on  the  sand.  There  were 
fifteen  of  them   on   the   boat. 

There  were  about  six  ships  lost  that 
night  within  four  or  five  miles  from 
each  other,  but  no  lives  lost.  Grandpa 
concluded  that  he  had  had  enough  ship- 
wrecks for  this  time,  and  so  he  took  a 
passage  on  the  train  and  went  back  to 
his  home  in  Maidstone,  thirty-two  miles 
south-east  of   London  in  England 

Millie  Bab  cock.      Age  1 1  years. 

Spanish   Fork,   Utah. 


WATCH  TOWER  OF  BORNEO. 

Borneo,  next  to  Australia,  is  the 
largest  island  in  the  world.  It  is  situ- 
ated south  of  China.  The  native 
inhahitants  of  this  island  are  called 
Dyaks.  They  very  often  have  wars 
among  themselves,  that  is  between  the 
different  tribes.  Sometimes  one  tribe 
will  make  a  sudden  attack  upon  another 
tribe,  without  giving  any  warning.  In 
order  to  watch  for  these  sudden  attacks 
the  people  erect  a  kind  of  hut  in  the 
branches  of  a  tree  similar  to  the  one 
shown  in  the  picture.  This  serves  as  a 
watch  tower;  and  a  man  is  placed  there 
to  keep  a  look-out  and  warn  the  people 
when  danger  is  apparent. 
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On  account  of  the  warlike  nature  of 
the  Dyaks,  the  people  build  their  dwell- 
ing houses  on  the  tops  of  high  posts 
placed  in    the  ground    for   the    purpose. 


Sometimes  their  houses  are  built  over  a 
river  so  that  their  enemies  cannot  reach 
them  except  with  boats. 

The  inmates  of  these  houses  approach 
them  by  means  of  ladders.  When  there 
is  danger  of  an  attack  the  ladders  are 
drawn  up  after  them.  But  sometimes 
the  attacking  party  will  come  and  chop 
down  the  posts  that  hold  up  the  houses. 
In  such  cases  the  inmates  of  the  house 
defend  themselves  by  throwing  rocks 
and  clubs  down  upon  the  heads  of  their 
enemies. 


PIECE  FOR  RECITATION. 


BORNEO  WATCH-TOWER. 


Boys  Who  Are  Wanted. 

The    boys  who    are   wanted    are    boys 

with  a  will 
And  strength   of   purpose  to  plan  and 

do; 
Who  can  patiently  keep  to  their  aim 

until 
The  hour  has  come  to  carry  it  through. 

The  boys  who  are  wanted  are  boys 
with  brains, 

To  catch  the  chance  of  the  passing 
day; 

Who  make — no  matter  who  else  com- 
plains— 

The  thing  that  they  work  at  sure  to 
pay. 

The    boys    who  are    wanted    are    boys 

with  strength 
Of  muscle  and  lung,  and  eye  and  hand; 
Who    can    bear    the    day    through    its 

heat  or  length, 
And  still  to  their  duty  cheerfully  stand. 

The  boys  who  are  wanted  are  boys  of 

truth, 
Who  would  scorn  to  utter  a  cowardly 

lie, 
And  who,   in  their  brave  and  stainless 

youth, 
Are  fearless  of  all  beneath  the  sky. 

The   boys  who   are  wanted  are  honest 

boys, 
That    cannot  be    bribed,    nor    bought. 

nor  sold; 
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Whom    neither     a     friend     nor    a    foe 

decoys 
From    the    royal    way    that    the    good 

uphold. 

The  boys  who  are  wanted  are  faithful 

boys, 
True  to  their  trust,  whatever  it  be, 
True  to  their  master,  whoever  employs  ; 
True,    though  their    faithfulness  none 

may  see. 

The  boys   who   are  wanted   are  loving 

boys, 
Fond  of  home,  and  father,  and  mother; 
Courting    the  old-fashioned  household 

joys, 
Dearer  and   sweeter  than  any  other. 

These  are  the    boys  whom    the    world 

will  need 
When  she  flings  her  baser  tools  aside; 
When  Truth,   and  Honor,  and  Justice 

plead. 
These  are  the  boys  who  will  stand  by 

their  side. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES. 

The  answers  to  puzzles  published  in 
No.    11  are  as  follows: 

1st.  The  knowing  shepherd  had  seven 
sheep.  2nd.  The  countryman  with  a 
fox,  goose  and  peck  of  corn,  first  carried 
the  goose  over  the  river,  then  came  and 
took  the  corn  over,  and  brought  the 
goose  back,  he  then  took  the  fox,  and 
came  a  third  time  and  took  the  goose. 
3rd  The  cardboard  puzzle  is  solved  by 
doubling  the  cardboad  lengthway's  down 
the  middle,  then  cutting  first  to  the 
right  nearly  to  the  edge  (the  narrow 
way)  and  then  to  the  left,  and  so  on  to 
the  end  of  the  card;  then  open  it  and 
cut  down  the  middle,  along  where  it 
was  folded,  except  the  two  ends.  By 
then  opening  the  card  it  will  be  found 
that  a  person's  body  may  be  easily 
passed   through  it. 

Answers  have  been  received  from  J. 
Leroy  Johnson,  Spring  City,  2;  Julia 
Tanner,    St.    Joseph,   Arizona,    2;   Carrie 


Wickman,  Emery,  2;  Simon  Christenson, 
Richfield,  2;  Annie  Price, "Mill  Creek, 
1;    Nellie  Knell,   Pinto,  2. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

My  head  and  tail   both  equal  are, 
My  middle  slender  as  a  bee, 
Whether  I  stand  on   head  or  heel 
'Tis  all  the  same  to  you  or  me; 
But  if  my  head  should  be  cut  off, 
The    matter's      true,     although     'tis 

strange, 
My  head  and  body  severed  thus, 
Immediately  to  nothing  change. 

Which  English  word  contains  the 
greatest  number  of  letters? 

What  word  of  six  letters  contains 
six  words  besides  itself,  without  trans- 
posing a  letter? 

Which  were  made  first,  elbows  or 
knees? 

There  are  two  words  only  in  our 
language  wherein  the  five  vowels  follow 
in    successive  order.      Which    are   they? 

What  is  that  which  makes  every- 
thing visible  but  is  itself  unseen? 


MORE  PRIZES. 

We  make  the  following  offer  of  prizes 
for  the  coming  six  months: 

Foi  the  best  stories  suitable  for  this 
department  of  the  Instructor  written 
by  boys  or  girls  under  eighteen  years  of 
age,  First  Prize,  The  Life  of  Heber 
C.  Kimball;  Second  Prize,  "Forty 
Years  Among  the  Indians;'  Third  Prize, 
"Mr.   Durant  of  Salt  Lake." 

For  the  best  original  Enigmas  or 
Puzzles  suitable  for  the  Instructor, 
composed  by  boys  or  girls  under  eighteen 
years,  First  Prize,  "Domestic  Science;" 
Second  Prize,  "First  Book  of  Nature;" 
Third   Prize,   Life  of   Brigham  Young. 

For  the  largest  number  of  Answers 
furnished  to  Puzzles  published  during 
the  next  six    months,     First    Prize,  Life 
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of  John  Taylor;  Second  Prize,  "From 
Kirtland  to  Salt  Lake;"  Third  Prize, 
"The  City  of  the  Saints." 

Competition  for  the  above  prizes  is 
free  to  all  our  young  friends  under  the 
age  specified,  and  we  invite  all  to  take 
part  in  it. 

All  stories,  enigmas  and  puzzles 
received,  of  sufficient  merit,  will  be  pub- 
lished, and  the  names  of  those  who  send 
correct  answers  to  enigmas  and  puzzles 
will  appear  in  these   pages. 


THE    PRIZE    WINNERS. 

The  following-named  have  been 
awarded  prizes  for  the  best  stories  suit- 
able for  this  department  of  the  In- 
structor: Ida  Wilson,  Colonia  Diaz, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  1st  prize,  copy  of 
work  entitled   "Fireside   Readings." 


Millie  Babcock,  Spanish  Fork  2nd 
prize,  copy  of  Aesop's  Fables. 

Mable  Walker,  Three  Mile  Creek,  3rd 
prize  copy  Dickens'  Child's  History  of 
England. 

For  the  best  Enigmas  and  Puzzles, 
the  1st  prize,  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  Juvenile  Instructor,  is  awarded  to 
Collie  Robison,   Provo. 

The  following-named  have  been  award- 
ed prizes  for  the  largest  number  of  cor- 
rect answers  given  to  Enigmas,  Con- 
nundrums,    Puzzles,  etc.  : 

Nellie  Knell,  Pinto,  1st  prize,  History 
of   the  Waldenses. 

Agnes  M.  Owens,  Deweyville,  2nd 
prize,  work  entitled  "Tom  Brown  at 
Oxford." 

Juliaetta  Bateman,  West  Jordan,  3rd 
prize,   Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


Maestoso. 


PATRIOTIC  SONQ. 


1.  Come  and  join    us  with  hearts  and  with  voi-ces,    On    this    day  when     a        na  -  tion        re- 

2.  Tell    the  world  how  the  right  was     de  -  fended,   How  the    strug-gle       for     free-dom        was 

3.  May   thy   fu-ture,      Col-um  -  bia,      be  glorious,    Ov-  er    wrong  and     op  -  pres  -  sion      vic- 
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joic-es;   Tell    a-gain     in    the  song  and     the      sto  -  ry.  With  the   bu-gle,    the    trum-pet,    the 
ended,  How  the    tumult     of   war  and    com  -  mo-tion  Pound  an    ech-  o     far       o    -  ver     the 

torious;  May  the  star  of  thine  empire       as  -  cend- ing  Guide  the  wand'rer  to      free-dom     and 
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drum,  Of  the  fame,  the  renown  and  the     glo  -  ry 
sea,  How  the  lands  and  the  isles  of     the      o-cean 

rest;  May  its  light    ev  -  er  pure,  nev-er      ending, 

■•-■•-  -0- 
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Of  the  land  that  we  claim  as  our  own. 
Sent  their  sons  to  the  home  of  the  free. 
By   the  whole  world  be  honor'd  and    blest. 


P 
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Awarded  Highest  Honors, 
World's  Fair. 

*  CREAM 

BAKING 
POWDER 

MOST  PERFECT  MADE. 

A  pure  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 

Free  from  Ammonia,  Alum  or  any  other  adulterant. 

40  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 
In  all  the  yreat   Hotels,  the  leading  Clubs 
and  the   homes,  Dr.  Price's  Cream   Baking 
Powder  holds  its  supremacy. 


DEMAND  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  AVOID 
ALL    IMITATIONS. 


FOR 

ALL  PAIN 
Rheumatism 
Feminine 
Complaints 
Lameness 
Soreness 
Wounds 
^Bruises 
_  Catarrh 

USE  £s 

POND'S 

EXTRACT 

It  -will  dure. 


F AC-SI M I 
BOTTLE 
BUFF     WRAPPER. 


*  *  JUST  ARRIVED 


*■ 


AN   ELEGANT  LINE  OF- 


BALL  TICKETS 

BALL  PROGRAMS 

PROGRAM  PENCILS  and  TASSELS 

WEDDING  CARDS 

CALLING  and  BUSINESS  CARDS 

FINE  CORRESPONDENCE 

STATIONERY,  ETC. 


PRICES  TO  SUIT  THE  TIMES.    •    SPECIAL  ATTENTION  TO  COUNTRY  ORDERS. 

Qeo.  Q.  Qar;r;or;  9  5OI7s  (\°- 


WRITE  FOR  OUR 
FIGURES. 


XCAIiDE^'S  fllUSIC  PflLtRCE 


;,wi' 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UTAH 
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sour  AmmNra  for  the  following  world-renowned  instrument*  % 
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Steiiway  &  Sois 
Kimball 


lason  4  iaaiii 
Mr  Bretben 


M«S@9 
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Send  tor 

Catalogue:- 


GUITARS  •  lYLAflDOLUfiS  •  BANJOS  •  VIOhlNS 


fljIOfl  Pagific 

SYSTEM. 

The  Through  Car  Line 


All  Points  North,  South,  East  and  West 

The  Only  Line  Operating 

•  DINING  •  CARS  • 

S5/J/VDS 

Through  PULLMAN  PALACE  SLEEPERS 

TO 

Chicago  and  St.  Louis  Withont  Change. 


CITY  TICKET  OFFICE  201   MAIN  ST 

D.  E.  BURLEY, 

Oen'l  Agent  Passenger  Dep't. 
S.  H.H.CLARK,    E.DICKINSON,    E.  L.LOMAX. 
Prest.  &  Gen.  Mgr.      Asst.  Gen.  Mgr.         G.  P.  &  T.  A. 

BUTTER  I  LiK 

Toilet  Soao 


Makes  the  face  and  hands  as  soft 
as  velret ;  whitens  the  skin,  has  no 
equal  for  the 

COMPLEXION. 

Excells  any  25  cent  soap. 
Beware    of     Imitations. 

Over  2,000,000  cakes  sold  first  year. 

ASK  TOOK  DEALER  FOR  IT. 

SEND  12c.  for  SAMPLE  CAKE. 


COSMO  BUTTERMILK  SOAP  CO., 

84  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


HOME 
FIRE 
UTAH 


OF 


PAID-UP  CAPITAL, 

SURPLUS, 

ASSETS, 


$250,000-00 

50,00000 

340,000-00 


OFFICERS  :  HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 
GEORGE  ROHNEY.VICE-PRESIDENT,  LEWIS  S.  HILLS, 
Treasurer,  R.  S.  WELLS,  Secretary. 

DIRECTORS  :  Henry  Dinwoodey,  George 
RomnbA-  iThos.  G.  Webber,  P.  T.  Farnsworth,  W.  H. 
Rowe,  John  R.  Barnes,  John  Henry  Smith,  Elias  A. 
Smith,  David  Eccles,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  John  C. 
Cutler,    Heber  J.  Grant,    Chas.  S.  Burton. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO.  Agents. 
60  Main  Street. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING  i 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  ' 
1  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years.  J 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  i 
i  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  < 
i  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


'1 


Successors  to  Utah  Cracher  Factory. 
[HENRY    WALLACE,    Manager] 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

SILVER  BRAND  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 


37  E.  Srd  Soutb  St., 
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Salt  Lake  City. 


H  EHDQUKRTERS^ 


■FORi 


BicuGies  and  General  Sporting  Goods 


gambler 


*  * 


Bieyeles 


BEST    IN    THE    WORLD! 

So   determined   by   the    World's    Fair  Judges. 

Highest    Honors   at   trie    World's    Fair. 

Nothing   made   to   equal    them. 

Full  Line  of  cheap  and  medium  grade  Wheels.     Guns  and  Sporting  Goods 
of  every  description.     Come  and  see  us.      Catalogue  Free  to  all. 

BROWNING   BROTHERS, 


155  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


2461  Washington  Ave..  Ogden,  Utah. 


DENVER  &  RIO  GRANDE 

RAILROAD. 


Scenic  Line  of  the  World 


The  only  line  running  TWO  THROUGH  FAST 
TRAINS  DAILY  to  Leadville,  Aspen,  Pu- 
eblo, Colorado  Springs  and  Denver. 


EFFECTIVE  APRIL  29,  1994. 

Train  No.  2  leaves  Ogden  7:00  a.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8:05  a. 

m.;  arrives  at  Pueblo  6:10  a.  m.,  Colorado  Springs 

7:51  a.  m.,  Denver  10.30  a.  m. 
Train  No.  4  leaves  Ogden  7 :20  p.  m.,  Salt  Lake  8 :25  p.  m. 

arrives  at  Pueblo  6:25  p.  m„  Colorado  Springs  8:00 

g,  m.,  Denver  10:30  p.  m. 
onnections  made  at  Pueblo,  Colorado  Springs  and 
Denver  with  all  lines  east. 

Elegant  day  coaches,  chair  cars  and  Pullman  sleep- 
ers on  all  trains,  ..■;_. 

Take  the  D.  &  E.  G.  and  have  a  comfortable  trip 
and  enjoy  the  finest  scenery  on  the  continent, 
A.  S.  HUGHES,     B.  F.  NEVINS,        S.  K.  HOOPER, 

Traffic  Manager,  Gen.  Agt„  S.  P.  &  T.  A., 

Denver,  Colo  Salt  Lake  City.  Denver,  Col. 


1840-1892. 

MRS.   WINSLOW'S   SOOTHING; 
SYRUP 

1  has  been  used  by  Millions  of  Mothers  for  their  J 
■  children  while  Teething  for  over  Fifty  Years,  j 
i  It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  ( 
,  all  pain,  cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  < 
remedy  for  diarrhoea, 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A  BOTTLE. 


B.  H.  SCHETTLER 

DOES  A. 

General  Banking  Business, 

PAYS  INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


DESIRES   YOUft    ACCOUNTS. 

[  S&-DEEDS  AND  MORTGAGES  DRAWN  W.-Bft 

60  S.  East  Terrnle  St..  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 
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1,  QB  M-,  i 


«- 


•\ 


It  is  well  knowc  that  this  famous  Institution  was  originally  organized  for  the  importation  of 


♦£ 


GENERAL    MERCHANDISE; 


y 


Growing  continuously,  it  is  now  the  most  reliable  place  in  Utah  for  the  purchaser  of 

Dress  and  Dry  Goods,  Notions,  Wraps  and  Garments, 

Boots,  Shoes  and  Clothing,  Carpets,  and  Wall  Paper, 
Groceries,  Stationery,  Hardware,  Tinware,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Tools,  Drugs,  Etc., 

Whether  the  intent  be  to]buy  at  WHOLESALE  or  RETAIL. 

Main  Street,  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  T.  G.  WEBBER,  Superintendent 


Wilford  Woodruff,  Prs't.        George  M.  Cannon,  Cashier. 

Zion's  Savings  Bank 

AND  TRUST  COMPANY, 

No.  1,  3  &  5  East  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  City 

Takes   deposits   in   any  sum;  pays  5  per  cent,  in- 
terest; compounds  quarterly. 

Oldest    Savings   Bank    in    Utah,    with 
greater  than  all  others  combined. 
15  29 


F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO. 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods,  Millinery, 
Carpets,   Shoes,  Etc. 

Established  1864. 


One  Price  to  All. 


■F.    AUERBACH    &    BRO. 
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%  K.THoaiflsl 

26.  28.  30.  32  E.  First  South  Street.           | 
SALT    LAKE    CITY 

Dry  Goods,  Shoes, 
Notions,  etc. 

THE  LEADING  CASH  HOUSE       j 

ft.  K  THOfPflSf 

The  state  Bank 

OF=   UTHH, 
CAPITAL,  FULLY  PAID  $500  000. 
SURPLUS  FUND,      -     $50,000. 

Cor.  Main  and  South  Temple  Streets, 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President, 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President, 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 

DIRECTORS : 

Joseph  F.  Smith,            Chas.  S.  Burton, 
Wm.  H.  Rowe,                Nephi  W.  Clayton, 
Abraham  H.  Cannon      Frank  Y.  Taylor, 
Spencer  Clawson              Philo  T.  Farnsworth, 
Elias  Morris,                    E.  M.  Weiler, 
Henry  A.  Woolley. 

GENERAL    BANKING     BUSINESS. 

Careful  Attention  to  Country  Trade.           ,: 
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JOS.  J.   DAYNES 


ESTABLISHED     1880. 


F.  COALTER 


DAYNES    &    COALTER, 

The  Salt  Lake  Music  Dealers. 

PIANOS    fiRftRN^    GUITARS,BANJOS,MANDOLINS 

1     1 J  II  lV/<£3,    V/lVVJl  II  lOj    SheH  Music  and  Books  from  Wcbr.  up 

P.  0.  Box  1090.  66  Main  St  Salt  Lake  City 


CATALOGUES 
TREE 


